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FOREWORD 


This selection of essays speaks for itself. Here the Boy 
Preacher of 1902 rubs shoulders with the matured propagandist of 
1934. I believe that each essay has a definite message for the 
reader and that, in every city in the country, I ought to be able to 
find platforms and pulpits from which to preach this urgent vital 
message. Unfortunately, the message of Jesus is fundamentally a 
proletarian message, and a proletarian message does not command 
pulpits easily." Nevertheless, outside of that message, there is no 
real life. A person who does not live for the well-being of mankind 
does not live at all. 


In October, 1932, I offended some of my revolutionary friends 
in Glasgow, by writing, in the Scots paper, Te Freeman : — 

“Give me a pulpit in Glasgow or Edinburgh for six weeks, 
two addresses each Sunday, and I will teli you what I believe; 
tell it to those who have never heard me confess. I would have 
a living people and a living land; vitality resurgent everywhere.” 


This volume defines that challenge. 
September 14, 1934. GUY A. ALDRED. 


P.S.—I was unable to publish these essays in 1934. My 
poverty was too great. I was friendless, or my friends were too 
poor to help; and mostly, I fear, too indifferent to wish to help. I 
had no credit. Exactly six years have passed since, with the 
patience of faith, I penned the above “Foreword.” It would be 
an error to alter the essays. They are published as they were pre- 
pared for publication in 1934, 


As I write, the ordinary press discusses the threatened Fascist- 
Nazi invasion of Britain. I have no fear of such invasion. Empires 
may fall, but mankind marches on to a world of commonweal that 
embodies all empires. I am certain that democracy and common- 
wealth throughout the world will survive all dictatorships. False 
glory will depart. Liberty is eternal. In this belief, and to em- 
phasise this belief, I publish these essays. 


I repeat my challenge to the pulpits. I extend it to the whole 
English-speaking world. The challenge will not be accepted: but 
it is recorded. 


GLASGOW, September 14, 1940. 


Why Jesus Wept 


(One of many MSS. written during incarceration in Barlinne Prison, 
June, 1921-June, 1922.) 


No man or woman ever becomes immortal. I am not writing 
af immortality as the believers in heaven and hell, salvation and 
damnation, eternity, and a sort of camouflaged materialistic essence 
termed “soul” speak of it. I do not mean a winged-mystery leav- 
ing the body at death to dwell in the clouds courtier-like round a 
very ugly and most prosiac paradisaical throne occupied by an im- 
patient and most useless old fogie called God the Father. I have 
no taste for such nonsense. Man has no immortal soul. The soul 
is as mortal as the palate. And materialism not idealism is the 
explanation of being. Robert Blatchford’s journalese expeditions 
into “future lifeism” are as untrue and false as his similar topical 
and typical excursions into war-madness. As untrue and as dis- 
gustingly hypocritical. 

It is not to the superstition of objective immortality that I refer. 
But to the reality that inspires poet and thinker, the dream of sub- 
jective immortality. Even in the memories of us, even as links 
between ages, even as beloved, ever admired, bridges, we do not live 
after death. At the most we give to the world a name with which to 
play for a while, a feeble anecdotage confused, blundered over, and 
not much minded. We live not as nouns but as adjectives; not as 
things substantial but as decorative embellishments. This is the 
highest that we can achieve. And the adjective may belie the noun, 
the great living struggling being whose endeavour defined a charac- 
teristic. It may belittle or ennoble. At least our children, like our- 
selves, must go their way and not bother about the ancient mys- 
terles of which we are but the living-dying ritual. 

Julius Caesar wrote his name large in the capitals of fame. We 
know what Caesarism is. But what know we of Julius the man 
and first apostle? Again we understand what is meant by Napol- 
eonic activity. But what know we of the real Napoleon? Myth, 
prejudice, lezend—his name a point about which centre stories, his 
greatness grown proverbial, a thing conceived by writers after their 
own imaginings, and rarely according to actual events. I do not 
complain at this. I state the fact. Napoleon wished men to be 
thrilled by his name and exploits. They were and the thrill con- 
tinues. But the fame has obscuréd and even abolished the portrait. 
The Corsican has become a myth. Perhaps some actual happen- 
ings, some actual saying or deed of his is preserved amongst the mass 
of legend. But who cares? Who knows? The fame is diffused, 
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the memory destroyed: and so far as the actual man is concerned, 
Napoleon is as dead as the meanest camp-follower of Waterloo and 
the poorest of the Emperor’s unknown soldiers. His name is but a 
symbol. And that is the very highest we can become. 

A great historian, comfortable and bourgeois, but with strong 
materialistic leanings that incline men to truth and vision, has 
declared that history is not a record of events but of tendencies. 
How true! And how fatal to the apostles of absolute systems, to 
the imposers of dogmas and theologies. And in the long run that 
is all man is: a tendency. The battery sort of gives out but 
nothing is lost: and immortal remembrance or vulgar deification 
and “translation” vaguely measures the disturbance caused during 
the period of original exhaustion. 

Immortal memorials not only dissipate and destroy the elements 
of a man’s worth and influence. They are less than just to the 
man whose fame they sport. Professor. Buchner disliked even 
Spencer’s Agnosticism—a vast improvement on Huxley’s hesitating 
“it may be true” brand—which denied miracles and personal gods, 
but affirmed the ‘“Unknowable.” To Buchner’s mind, this “Unknow- 
able” was a manufactured abstraction born of medieval ‘meta- 
physics, and did not exist. Beyond or within the universe he could 
see nothing but that universe; not only was it an expression of 
being, but it was being, the thing in itself: nothing else was. I do 
not wish to contest this argument but mention it only as an analogy. 
I wish to apply it to the character of individuals. 

George Gissing, who was unquestionably a great problem 
novelist despite many commonplaces and is not yet appreciated af 
his true social worth, in “Our Friend the Charlatan” has portrayed 
a worthless offspring of culture and the rectory, forced by economic 
circumstances to seek a career ,and never imagining for a moment 
that his duty required him to do so vulgar a thing as work. This 
well-groomed bird of prey receives a public school education and 
speaks an intellectual English. Consequently, he is always 
supposed to possess some reserve force, to be greater in himself than 
in his expression, to rejoice in a potential strength greater than any 
he is called upon to exhibit. Actually, he is a mere stomach that 
uses the polite jargon of the classes in order to splay its worthless 
greed over the creative world and have its parasitism counted great 
and even “delicate.” For “delicacy” is the refined vulgarity, the 
whispered scandal, the unremitting exploitation, the crime, disease, 
and dirt, that are woven into the courtly ease and spendthrift rob- 
ing ef royal parasites, their lackeys, and their financial masters. 
A Mrs. Harkness goes to jail for life and her husband is executed 
and a poor Jewish girl killed by the grinding poverty and disgrace- 
ful extravagance that loads a princess with presents because she is 
mating a millionaire. This thing is called royalism and loyalty. 
Wisdom and outraged humanity will one day indict this enthroned 
vice as hoggism and mendacity. 
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The charlatan, with all his borrowed intellectual pose, assumed 
for economic gain, was nothing in himself. Behind the phenomena 
of his words there was no central noumenon, no reality, no actual 
ego. He was less than his phenomena for his words were but a cloak 
hiding the naked shame of his central emptiness. This is true of 
all our recognised intellectuals, politicians, and bankrupt statesmen. 
Hence the ease with which they pass into the eternal shadows. 
Within two generations Victoria is known to be vulgar and her 
statesmen are scen by their dupes to have been pretenders, their 
diplomacy lies, and their sucesses mere knavery. 

Whilst the so-called great, the first-raters of vulgar society, the 
princes of church and state, illustrate the truth of Buchner’s con- 
tention that the unknowable or the essence is non-existent, there 
are other men, like Buchner himself who never express themselves 
fully, whose whole being is overshadowed with a central unexpressed 
never-exhausted greatness. This is true of all great atheists and 
materialists: let us say of all thoroughly genuine atheists and 
materialists. It is true of great mystics, so long as their mysticism 
is a poetry of expression, unalloyed with the charlatanism of super- 
stition and mere religion or theology. Buchner, Bakunin, Emerson: 
will never quite vanish from the thoughts of men: and even Hobbes, 
his aristocratic and politically despotic absurdities notwithstanding, 
will live and be honoured for the greatness of his contribution to 
human thought. 

Some men tremble on the verge of greatness. They are very 
nearly incapable of exhausting their depths. These are almost. 
servants of mankind, almost saviours of their fellows, almost pion- 
eers of progress. Their lives witness to the struggle between the 
dignity of their inward integrity—the-only royalty—and the desire 
for applause, for recognition, for tribute, which degenerates into 
pomp, ritual, ceremony, and exaction. For the unknowable, is 
mortal. It requires a public opinion. It seeks nourishment from 
without. And so it falls from high. estate, misses its integrity, 
stumbles in its desires, and stoops to every form of prostitution. 
Men of this type struggle to express the magnificent promise of 
integrity only to arrest progress and worth in their development, 
and to re-establish ancient iniquities under new guises and more 
rational forms. They are a little nearer real manhood than estab- 
lished royalties but are buried finally in the same oblivion. Crom- 
well has more manhood than Charles the Martyr: but he is soiled 
by a like tortuous ambition and love of power. Napoleon dazzles 
because he is the French Revolution destroying itself. But he has 
the essential vice of the Bourbons. Such soiled linen resists cleans- 
ing, and bleeding, wronged humanity needs unsoiled linen if its. 
wounds are ever to be healed. Democrats who aspire to the 
thrones of kings must expect regal burial when mankind topple 
finally the thrones and all that relates to them. But sages who 
despised power can never be immortalised in robes of purple nor 
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live as stained-glass myths. In this fact subsists the enduring great- 
ness of Jesus. 

Jesus is but a symbol as Caesar is a symbol. But how different 
a symbol? We see dust accumulated in a room and spreading dis- 
ease. And we think of Caesar, his crumbling ambition corrupting 
all that stands for citizenship, for dishonoured honour, illiterate 
degrees, merchandised scholarship, brutalised sordidsome chivalry, 
We see the sun-rays exposing the particles of dust and proclaiming 
a glorious message of health and cleanliness: and we think of Jesus. 
Which is precisely why Jesus wept. 

Believe not monkery or ecclesiastical forgery and scandal if it 
tells you Jesus was born of a virgin mother. His mother was no 
virgin but a real live woman, desiring, loving, seeking man’s embrace. 
He was the product of her desire and that of his father, a child of 
virile nature, not an emasculated waif of a nun’s cloistered, diseased 
imagining. Emerson is reputed to have said that the deification of 
Jesus Christ was the grand historical testimony to the meannes of 
man’s thought concerning God. He was in error: or rather his 
truth was of minor value. The greater truth is that the deification 
of Jesus Christ is the grand historical testimony to the meannes of 
man’s thoughts concerning man. 

God is but an Emperor translated, a mortal parasite celestially 
enthroned, an effigy of plunder, toil ransacked, nature robbed. God 
is absolute: beyond creation and achievement: good—for nothing, 
like a walking clothes prop mistaking itself for gentility; oppression 
incarnate. He is the weight of dead ideal paralysing the brain of 
living, suffering humanity. If Jesus be God then it is a lie to say 
he wept; for Gods never weep. Gods jail and judge, condemn and 
torture. But he who weeps.judges not, condemns not, but under- 
stands and loves. Gods mistake their repute for character, applause 
for worth, and ermine for distinction. They are the creature myths, 
the degraded human arrestments of power, palace lodged and wine 
debauched. But he who weeps sees character in the guise of sin, 
entoiled and entangled by circumstance. He rejoices not in repute 
nor character, but sickens and saddens to think that to the leisured 
few character should be given, and from the troubled many even 
character should be withheld with the precious crust of bread. He 
feels no worth in contrasted goodness in a world where so many 
human images stalk abroad in labelled vileness. As for distinction, 
he who weeps is wise; and he prefers to be a sunbeam in a world of 
light rather than a guttering candle in a night world of black 
‘despair. He who weeps sees into the naked values of things, under- 
stands intrinsic worth, penetrates the shoddy that is tinselled over 
‘with the heart of kings, and knows that the palace represents an 
“exact consumption of virtue, love, wisdom, and happiness stolen 
from the slum. He weeps because he muses in horror over the 
depravity of the world. He resents not inclusion in the underworld 
‘of economic oppression, starved and brutalised though it be. But 
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he dreads lest men mistake him for an agent of culture and a friend 
of kings. Thus Jesus sorrowed, as became the son of man, at the 
iniquities of gods and kings in the temple and in the world about 
and beyond the temple. He sorrowed for all the ages that would 
elapse ere men would c nquer liberty and children be suffered to 
play in happy freedom. He sorrowed as only the gutter can sorrow 
for rags and misery, for dens and prisons, for war-murders and 
tuling slaveries. His great heart welled with the outraged love of 
all mankind: he felt the thief’s misery, the harlot’s despair, the 
child’s want, and he knew that here was humanity. Impotent to 
change it, caught in the trap that condemns and maintains the 
underworld, he could but die of it and with it; yet outcast by it 
as not quite belonging to it. For the underworld knows respectable 
sham to be its real abettor and not outcast regeneration. What 
weight of sorrow and despair! What crushing burden of hopeless- 
ness to ‘carry within his soul! What responsibility as corruption 
on all sides scorned, conspired, outlawed! And so he wept! 

This fact is an epic. It proves Jesus to have been no god, no 
monstrous absolute, judging the world from a central throne of arid 
impudent negation. It makes him a great human being, a relational 
and therefore a true existence, a heart greater than its power to 
accomplish, a failure diffusing desire through the ages. Erasmus 
tried to embody that desire but feared to suffer. Scholarship is so 
effeminate that it fears to embrace the gutter. The toilet of it 
might be soiled with hands mired with human endeavour. Luther 
loved power and kings too much to know the glory and message of 
those tears. But for accursed theology, the Anabaptists would 
have done better. Huss and Wicliff had the vision almost, and 
brave John Ball, theclogy notwithstanding, knew what the tears 
symbolised, and was martyred for his heroic realism. 

Jesus wept because saints sponge on sinners and enslave the 
latter to discharge their housekeeping. He wept because goodness 
needs to sorrow and not to boast, because the crime of saints is 
fundamental, the crimes of sinners but passing protests. And were 
he not dead, as dead and dissipated as the glorious goose of 
Bohemia, he would need to weep to-day to think that a world called 
Christian had changed so little from the world Caesarine that he 
knew. 

Yes, my friend of church and state, of parliament and king, of 
war and massacre, I grant the world has changed. Yes, I know it 
has improved. It has developed finger prints to track criminals 
rather than economics to destroy crime. It has developed harlotry 
to keep down wages, and hypocrisy to avoid shame. It kills males 
in war, disproportions the sexes, leaves women hungering for 
passion, and enjoys respectable monogamic marriage, eked out bv 
divorce and prostitution. It has developed the electric house and 
the slum tenement. But why name in detail the shameless hypoc- 
tisies of our time? t us assume that Jesus roughly glimpsed down 
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the ages and visioned the travail of humanity. Let us believe that 
he understood slightly that men would perpetuate torture by a 
simple process of slowly reforming it—a delightful Christian policy, 
so brotherly, so judicial, so quakerish, so truly constitutional! Let 
us see the depths of the unknowable that dwelt deep down within 
him, as it does within the humanity that is slumbering and stumbling 
slowly into life through the brutish misery of slum and prison! 
And let us realise that the tears he wept were the first drops of the 
torrent that is gathering subterranean force and will one day burst 
through the dams and shams of inept, corrupt society! He wept as 
he spoke, in all simplicity, to destroy empires and deride Solomons. 
He lives in the underworld and not in the church. He reverses 
current cant and calls the temple ‘the den of thieves.” Good for 
Jesus. When he joins hands with Spartacus a Lord Provost will 
need something greater than honorary university degrees to uphold 
his standing and repute. For they who judge not sense the dignity 
of things and remove dignities with ease when falsehood hinders the 
cause of freedom and universal dignity of man. 


Jesus wept. because men need bread and society gives them 
stones—to break their hearts! He wept for the reason that Social- 
ists go to prison. He wept for manhood and womanhood, for virtue 
and hunger, for outcast rags and impoverished thought, for genius 
in chains. He wept for liberty, equality, fraternity, from the 
strained patience that broods and watches for the dawn of Free 
Society, Labour’s Universal Republic. 


THE WORKERS’ JESUS. 


Jesus belongs to the working class and to no other class in the 
community. When Prynne declared Jesus was a Puritan, in times 
when Puritanism was rebellion, and Cant described him as a 
Covenanter, each was preparing the way for the clear understanding 
of the class and social status of Jesus. Jesus has been a great in- 
spirer of thought and action. The knowledge of his message has 
made headway through a mist of misunderstanding and contradic- 
tions, the product of fears, compromisings, and reactions. But 
each stage of the struggle against oppression and superstition has 
made clearer the relation of Jesus to social reform. Jesus pioneered 
ideals of brotherhood, of self-realisation through comfort-saerifice, 
of character-supreme over circumstance, of integrity, and scorn of 
material well-being so long as the problem of life remained unsettled. 
There is much uncertainty relating alike to his life and teaching, 
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yet there is no dubiety as to its main tenor, and there can arise no 
question as to the commanding feature of his teaching. The figure 
of Jesus is one of historic challenge to all who would rule, to the 
pride, prejudice, and purpose of the governing class. 

Some Freethinkers lament that we do not study the Apology 
of Socrates as we ought. I share the lament. In Hyde Park, I 
have heard it complained that, in Britain, we do not stand in the 
same relation to Buddha and Confucius as we do to Jesus. I do 
not like Confucius for he bears too close a resemblance to a Radical 
politician gone west, for my liking. I do not like prison reformers 
and State Governors. Gautama, the Buddha, is on a different 
footing. His teachings should be known for they express beauti- 
fully a fundamental ethic. But we cannot hear all orators or read 
all philosophers. And the teachings of Jesus makes a very consis- 
tent whole. They bespeak a mind of freshness, originality, and 
power. He arose as a protest out of an age drab and barren with 
tradition. He was the revolt against that which was suffocating 
and prosaic. 

Jesus was opposed to the traditional morality of his day. He 
gave to the moral law a distinct, inward application. He taught 
that thoughts and words have a moral importance and worth, equal 
to actions, and are indeed action. He insisted on the complete in- 
tegrity of one’s whole being. He preached unity, harmony, at-one- 
ness. He believed in the music of living. Plato once described 
knowledge as the activity of the soul. There is no evidence that 
Jesus knew anything about Plato and most likely he never heard of 
this definition. But he subscribed to it. Jesus identified knowledge 
with religion and the wisdom of understanding with action. 


‘Religion, to him, meant the translation of thought into action. 


Jesus was wonderfully and fearfully modern in his outlook. 
He repudiated all alienism, sects, and creeds, and allowed no limita- 
tions to human brotherhood. Jeremy Bentham was born in 1748 
and died 1832. He was a man of courage and understanding, and 
he gave to the world the two great words “Utilitarianism” and 
“Tnternationalism.” Bentham coined the words in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era to his eternal honour. But Jesus pro- 
claimed the ideas during the first half of the first century of the 
Christian era, to his no less eternal honour. 

Jesus taught that the kingdom of God was from within and 
above, and not the product of worldly success. It was a harmony 
of life that could neither be served nor attained by self-seeking or 
ambition. It was the total negation of Caesarism. 

It has been said against Jesus that his teaching is limited by 
his beautiful: unconcern for the State. He was no reformer and 
indicated neither ideal nor practical courses for the State to follow. 
He insisted on the coming of a new kingdom or a new age. He 
did not think that, from the viewpoint of the common people, the 
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State could follow either an ideal or a practical course. Actually, 
Jesus was an Anarchist, and had no comfortable: illusion in the 
matter of the State. He was militant and not complacent. His 
outlook was that of a man who had not where to lay his head, and 
was not founded on the status quo. 


To the working man, Jesus is life and humanity personified, 
not deity. That also is his place in history. The deification of 
Jesus is the class travesty of historical record. Jesus is not a god 
because Jesus did exist and Gods never do exist. Jesus is immortal 
because of his intense manhood which challenged all deity, which is 
an idea of Caesarism and power, and not of proletarian struggle. 
Jesus matters not to church-goers but to materialistic Socialists who 
decline to enter the portals of Mammon’s temples. To the prolet- 
arian understanding Jesus was pre-eminently a Social Reformer and 
Revolutionist—to use the word reform in its true sense of revolu- 
tion and fundamental change. As Camille Desmoulins said, Jesus 
was “a good sanscullotie.“ “The First Representative of the 
People,” were the words written beneath the pictures of Jesus that 
were posted in the halls of the French Communists of 1848. During 
the General Strike of 1926, it was maintained by a former revolu- 
tionary Socialist, who later became a Labour M.P. and then Jan- 
guished into a Capitalist writer, that Jesus advocated the General 
Strike. It was pointed out that Jesus told the poor to labour not 
for the meat that perisheth and to call no man master. ‘The writer 
added (Forward, June 5th, 1926) that, having “no where to lay his 
head,” Jesus could have been arrested in Britain for vagrancy under 
5th Edward VI., Cap 10, and sentenced to fourteen days hard 
labour. In America, he would certainly be deported under the 
Criminal Syndicalist Laws. ‘They call me Carpenter” summarises 
Upton Sinclair in an imaginary picture of extaordinary realism as 
to what would happen to Jesus if the second Advent could become 
a fact. 

It is clear, from the story of. Martha and Mary, as related in 
Luke 10, 38-42, that Jesus is not impressed with the idea of laborious 
attendance upon folks. He complained that Martha is cumbered 
about much service ,and commends Mary for not being so dis- 
tressed about such things. This utterance has been interpreted by 
the ruling class in their own interests but with no regard to the text 
itself. Kipling is not noted for being the poet of the proletariat. 
Even his Jinge soul revolted against this interpretation and he was 
inspired, truly inspired, to indite his vigorous poem dealing with the 
sons of Martha and Mary. Every proletarian should read that 
poem and it should have a place in every song book of the people. 
Kipling opens with the sadly sarcastic lines: — 


“The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have inherited that good. 


part; 
But the Sons of Martha favour their mother, of the careful soul 
and troubled heart.” 
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He declares that Martha’s “sons must wait upon Mary’s sons 
world without end, reprieve or rest.” We quote two further verses 
from Kipling’s magnificent protest :— 


“It is their care in all the ages, to take the buffet and cushion the 
shock ; 

It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care that the 
Switches lock. 

It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their care to embark 
and entrain, 

Tally, transport, and deliver duly, the Sons of Mary by land and 
main, 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed—for they know that 
the Angels are on their side. 

They know that in them is the Grace confessed, and for them are 
the Mercies multiplied. 

They sit at the Feet and they hear the Word—they know how truly 
the promise runs; 

They have laid their burdens upon the Lord, and—the Lord, He 
lays it on Martha’s Sons.” 


But the statement Jesus made to Martha was not meant to have 
any such interpretation. 


Austin Bierbower, in his Socialism of Christ, declared that 
Jesus maintained the interests of the “outs” against the privileges 
of the “ins.”- Jesus, he explains, proposed to reverse existing con- 
ditions—to “lay the axe unto the root of the tree,” “to put down 
the mighty from their seat,” “to scatter the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts,” “to send the rich empty away,” “to fill the hungry 
with good things,” “to exalt them of low degree.” 


“The methods of Jesus,’ adds Bierbower, “was one of revolu- 
tionary force.” He was an insurrectionist, and could be confused, 
although not identified with Barabbas. He prophesied terror and 
destruction, ending in the triumph of Communism. 


According to Osborne Ward, Jesus entered into the life of the 
trades unions, or secret guilds of slaves and despised artisans, who 
dwelt in Palestine in his day. He carried their principles of frater- 
nity and equality throughout the world. 


Working men are not surprised that Jesus died on the gallows- 
tree. They expect such facts to befall proletarian republicans. 
Life accustoms them to the idea of the cross and the hemlock being 
the reward of truth-telling. After all, does not the worker receive 
poverty for his toil. And would his prophets expect any higher 
reward than that of poverty—criminal destruction, from class 
society? 

Jesus may not have been so far above the heads of his reporters 
but he was miles beyond the understanding of the editors of these 
reporters. Christian theology, and comfortable Freethought 
criticism of that theology, have added the misunderstanding of 
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bourgeois comfort to an early misunderstanding of Jesus. And 
bourgeoise pulpitdom expects to continue for ever. What com- 
placent ignorance! 


Jesus represented the crisis of Caesarism, of Paganism, the very 
crisis of Imperialist society that finds its reactionary murderous 
defence in Fascism to-day. Freethinkers cry out against the incar- 
nation of Jesus but do not realise that the Word Incarnate was the 
answer to power incarnate. Valerius Soranus was described by 
Cicero “as the most learned of the Romans.” Besides being a 
scholar, he was a man of the highest rank. Yet he was put to 
death remorselessly for incautiously divulging to the common people 
the real name of the tutelar divinity of Rome, Janus, the T:wo- 
Faced Son of God, and so challenging Julius Caesar’s idea of mas- 
querading as the reincarnation of the Son of God. Soranus sug- 
gested, slily, that Caesar, fresh from his conquest of Gaul, was a 
century too early in his ambitions, according to the laws governing 
divinity and mystery! 

Soranus anticipated Theodore Parker, in that he spoke of the 
Fatherhood and Motherhood of God, in the declaration of his faith, 
published by Varro, and preserved in St. Augustine’s “City of God.” 
Julius Caesar altered the reckoning of the Olympiads about 108 years 
in order to squeeze in his own divinity. And Soranus, who objected 
to imposture, and believed in the unity of nature, challenged the 
charlatanism. 

After Soranus, Cicero. The great philosopher, whom Conyers 
Middleton admired and discipled, said to the Senate: “The God 
Julius had his shrine, images, steeples, priests,” and so on. He 
expressed hostility and disdain for this pretence of Caesar. 


Augustus succeeded to the Messianic pretensions of Julius and 


signed the death warrant of the orator. After Cicero, the next vic- 
tim to suffer for the offence of casting doubt upon the legitimacy 
of the Messianic and Incarnation pretences of the Emperor was 
Publius Ovidius Nosa, the poet. Ovid maintained the stoical idea 
of the Unity of Nature and so flatly denied that Augustus was the 
Son of God. Ovid was exiled, not martyred. In his exile, at Tomi, 
he built a small shrine to Augustus and pretended to pay worship 
to the Emperor’s image. He died in exile just the same, removed 
from his wife, children, and friends. 


Soranus, Cicero, and Ovid were distinguished Roman citizens. 
Soranus was noted for his learning; Cicero for his eloquence; Ovid 
for his wisdom and poetry. Two were killed, and the third was 
exiled, for denying the Imperial incarnation. Jesus, and the ad- 
miration for the teaching of Jesus, were the proletarian Jewish 
challenge to this Imperial incarnation. The deification of Jesus 
succeeded the deification of the Caesars only because Caesarism fell 
before Christianity. In its fall Caesarism corrupted its successor, 
and so we have had centuries of Pagan-Christian Incarnation and 
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falsehood. It is sheer vanity for a German cardinal archbishop of 
the Papal church to denounce Hitlerism as anti-Christian Paganism. 
If the Pagan-Christian Papacy had not preserved and perpetuated 
the seed of Paganism Hitlerism would be impossible. The cardinal 
does not defend the teaching of Jesus any more than the orthodox 
Protestant churches defend his teaching when protesting against the 
modern brutality of Fascism. The theologians of anti-Fascist 
orthodoxy merely desire to parade their peculiar corruption as the 
original ethic of Jesus; and Freethought complacently vies with 
superstition in seeking to maintain the pretence that this corrup- 
tion is the primitive teaching of Jesus. The strange thing is that 
the Freethinkers should know better, for many of their classic 
writers, whom they seem never to read with understanding, depict 
this corruption with great power and illustrate it from every poss- 
ible angle. Leckie points out in explicit terms that Paganism, as a 
distinct system was annihilated, but its different elements were 
absorbed in the new Christian faith and perpetuated in a trans- 
figured form under new names. He adds that Christianity triumphed 
not by superceding but by absorbing and transforming. In the new 
faith the old system, old rights and old images retained their ancient 
character despite the novelty of their names. ‘One illustration of 
this is in the name of the Roman Catholic Pope, who is sometimes 
called the Pontiff. This is merely adapted from the name of the 
Pagan High Priest, Pontifex Maximus. St. Augustine had to face 
the sneers of Faustus because the Christian orthodoxy to which 
Augustine subscribed was merely ancient Paganism under new 
management. Faustus says :-— 


“You have substituted your agape (love feasts) for the sacrifices 
of the pagans; for their idols your martyrs whom you serve with 
the very same honours. You appease the shades of the dead with 
wine and feasts; you celebrate the solemn festivals of the Gentiles, 
their calends and their solstices; nothing distinguishes you from 
the pagans except that you hold your assemblies apart from them.” 


The same point was well developed by Prynne, who wrote the 
celebrated Histrio Mastix, and had both his ears cut off by King 
Charles’ hangman for the truth it contained. In this work he 
showed that it was the business of Puritanism to expel from 
Christianity Pagan festivities. That is a hopeless dream because 
progress is registered not only by revolution but also by evolution. 
The past grows into the present and the present grows into the 
future carrying so much of the past. Although revolution is 
necessary, revolution is always followed with conservation in order 
that the revolution may register its achievement. The process of 
registration always carries forward somewhat that belongs to the 
pre-revolutionary epoch. Although Prynne’s dream may not have 
been entirely possible of realisation, the truth contained in his ex- 
posure had to be known. There is no harm in perpetuating past 
customs so long as they serve a useful or pleasurable purpose, pro- 
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vided the truth is known concerning their origin and that they are 
not perpetuated for fraudulent purposes. Prynne wrote: — 
“Tf we compare your Bacchanalian Christmases and New Year’s 
Tides with these Saturnalia and Feasts of Janus we shall find such 
near afiinity between them, both in regard of time (they both being 
in the end of December and the first of January) and in their man- 
ner of solemnising (both of them being spent in revelling, epicur- 
ism, wantonness, idleness, dancing, drinking, stage-plays, masques, 
and carnal pomp and jollity), that we must needs conclude the one 
to be but the very ape or issue of the other.” 

The result of this knowledge was that Puritanism abolished 
Christmas. The Restoration revived it for a time and pretended 
that it was a genuine Christian festival, although Charles II.’s court 
of philosophers knew better. It must not be forgotten that Charles 
II, rejoiced in the society of Atheistic philosophers like Hobbes and 
despite his various debaucheries really did favour the progress of 
science and philosophy. I do not say that he wished wisdom to 
spread among the common people. No kings do; not even Henry 
of Navarre, nor Peter the Great, nor even Frederick the Great, all 
of whom were great kings and, above all, great men. The nature 
of monarchy being that of a despotism, it is inevitable that it should 
be the foe of widespread knowledge; for knowledge makes for free- 
dom. Christmas, in its modern celebration, was revived as a protest 
against Capitalist Industrialism, of which Puritanism degenerated 
into an excellent canting expression, by Charles Dickens, who was 
a Unitarian and had no illusions as to the Pagan origin of Christmas. 

Once the truth is known about the evolution of Christian 
ceremonies and the paganism and corruption of the Church, one’s 
sympathies go out to the early Christian propagandists. What can 
be more modern and more truly human than the admission of 
Salvianus in the fifth century that if a church service clashed with 
a circus show the Christians would be found at the circus. It reads 
like a record of a modern conflict between a Socialist meeting and 
a football match or a boxing entertainment. The time came when 
the Christians were actually appointed as custodians of the Pagan 
temples. That is exactly the same as Ramsay MacDonald being 
made Prime Minister of the British Empire. It was an inevitable 
development for the Emperor Aurelian to celebrate the festival of 
the birth of the Suz and for the Christians to celebrate the same 
festival some time later and to term it the festival of the birth of 
the Son. 

Every thinking working man realises that Christianity arose 
from the crisis of the Roman Empire, and that the Christians 
opposed superstition instead of teaching it. Christianity did not 
begin with the doctrine of personal incarnation but with a denial 
of that doctrine. It declared that no man was master and it denied 
that the emperor was the incarnation of God. All revolutionary 
struggles deny the truth of personal incarnations. Did not the 
Barons deny the divinity of the king? Did not the British 
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Puritans deny the divine right of the king? ‘That is, they denied 
that the king embodies the rights of the people, that he was the 
State, that he embodied the will and power of God, that he was deity 
incarnate on earth. Did not the French Revolution deny the divine 


.vight of aristocracy, the claim of the aristocrats to be the soil and 


the society of the nation, to embody all its virtue and all its glory, 
to be the will and power of God incarnate on earth? It is the 
function of revolution to challenge the absurd claims of individuals 
who, behind the mask of divinity, conceal the diseased gluttony 
of parasitism. The clash between Paganism and Christianity was on 
this dynamic issue. And if the clashes come to nothing, if class 
society still continues, it is because this dynamic issue has never 
been settled. Christianity will never come into its own until class 
society is abolished and priestcraft and kingcraft and all the other 
ringcraft of exploitation is trampled under the feet of man. 

In defending the Russian Revolution, many Communists and 
nearly all Socialists explain away the fact that Russia is now a 
Capitalist nation by saying that, although her destinies are con- 
trolled by former Socialist exiles, she must pass through Capitalism 
en route to Socialism. This entails constant compromise with 
Capitalism. There are numbers. of Socialists imprisoned in Russia 
for declining to support these compromises. There are a number 
of others driven into exile by their former Socialist colleagues. At 
each step of the compromise more and more Socialists fall out of 
step. These men are denounced as counter-revolutionaries precisely 
because they are the Puritans of the revolution and decline to 
traffic with the counter-revolution. There will come a time when, 
still calling itself the Soviet Fatherland, Soviet Russia will find itself 
compelled to defend Capitalist interests against the revolting work- 
ing class. The revolting workers, pursuing the logic and realism 
of the class struggle, will be denounced as anti-Socialists precisely 
because they will be struggling towards Socialism. This is a con- 
temporary fact. This is contemporary history. And people calling 
themselves Freethinkers and Socialists maintain the inevitability of 
this gradualism of corruption and compromise as necessary to 
revolutionary change. Yet the same persons cannot understand that 
as Christianity arose and developed the theory of through Paganism 
to Christianity was urged and adopted by certain leaders of the 
Christian church. The idea was to save Christianity and to con- 
serve it by compromise just as the Leninist-Stalinist idea is to save 
Communism in Russia and to conserve it by compromise. If 
Christianity has gone off the rails completely, the history of the 
fact should prove a warning to the worshippers of Lenin and the 
slavish admirers of Stalin. But it ought not to be a reason for mis- 
representing the teaching of early Christianity. 

The teaching of Jesus and his disciples, in relation to the 
Roman Empire and its significance to the working class struggle 
since, can be stated very simply. 
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1. Julius Caesar established the worship of the divinity of the 
Emperor. Augustus Caesar developed the superstition. This 
made the State supreme over the mind and conscience of men. The 
resulting doctrine was that of the Unity of the Empire. This doc- 


trine is still preserved by the Christian states and under another . 


name it is the doctrine of the Soviet Republic. Christianity bitterly 
opposed this worship of the Emperor and thousands were martyred 
for challenging the sanctity of the State and challenging its 
authority. They asserted the right of human reason to question 
this authority and made each individual judge of the extent of his 
submission to the dominant political power. This teaching was 
sound radicalism in the first century of the Christian era and in the 
dying days of the Roman Empire. It is still sound radicalism in 
the twentieth century of the Christian era and the dying days of 
the British and all other empires. This teaching is a teaching of 
proletarian struggle for it means the ruin of empires. 


2. Contrary to the ideas of modern Christians, Christianity 
did not teach the immortality of the soul. This was a Platonic 
doctrine promulgated by the decaying mystery cults which 
Christianity opposed. This Platonic doctrine had the.same place 
in the decaying Roman Empire that Spiritualism has in the decay- 
ing British Empire. Christianity taught the speedy end of this 
world of power and the establishment of a world order based on 
justice and fellowship. 


3. It may be that Christianity degenerated into a consolation 
for slaves and so served as a dope for the exploited. It arose, how- 
ever, not as a successful effort of a slave empire to dope its victims, 
but as a bitter protest of those who were exploited. Whatever its 
errors, it was the human protest of its time and it possessed the 
human ideal of slaves, namely emancipation. The history of 
Christianity from that time onwards is a constant representation of 
the conflict between old systems and new. At every period of crisis 
some new heresy arises, some clearer expression of what Christianity 
originally taught. Always we are met with the cry: “New lamps 
for old.” But the new lamps are intended to burn the pure oil of 
primitive Christianity. Each time the lamp exchange takes place 
the world is brought a stage nearer the realisation of its freedom. 
The complete realisation cannot be until the full establishment of 
Socialism. 


4. Christianity, in its strict sense, is not Socialism since we 
now know it was impossible for Socialism to arise before the devel- 
opment of Capitalism. But it did give expression to the bitter cry 
of the exploited. It did express the passion of the poor for justice. 
It did express poverty’s contempt for the arts and crafts and beauty 
forms of the rich. It did realise that there could be no fellowship 
outside of an economic condition of Communism. It did proclaim 
the equal right of every person to live. It rebelled against forms of 
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life that have since passed away. It expressed its rebellion some- 
times in the terms of semi-primitive or mid-barbarian economic 
conditions that no longer obtain. But it retained a clear, simple, 
direct and permanent conception of integrity and equality; and 
every time a crisis took place in the Christian world, the oppressed 
and the persecuted were able to appeal in unmistakable terms to 
the spirit. and language of the carpenter who was the founder of 
the Christian religion. This means that at the end of the Christian 
era, as at the beginning, the figure of Jesus belongs to the prolet- 
arian. A man who had not where to lay his head is the symbol cf 
the working class struggle. If little is known about his life and 
education, and only something about his teaching, then he must 
be the unknown warrior of the common people, the symbol of their 
lot, the voice of their protest, and the final promise of their 
emancipation. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 


It may be that the Early Christians, and even the very Church 
Fathers who pioneered the corruption of the Church, warred too 
much against the public expression of private affection, as when 
Clement of Alexandria counselled husbands not to kiss in public, 
and denounced “luxurious niceness” of dress, and the use of cos- 
metics. He taught simplicity of living and of clothing because he 
felt that made for character. Certainly, the austerity could be 
exaggerated into error and hygienic neglect, but it was, in its origin, 
sound and communistic. Clement admired those who were ‘fond 
of water, the medicine of temperance.” I do not wish to reproduce 
in this essay the excerpts that I have published already in my work 
on Socialism and the Pope, but I will add to those extracts. 


The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a Christian Manual 
written at the beginning of the Second Century, and called Didache 
from its first word or title, meaning teaching, says : — 

“Thou shalt not turn away from him that needeth, but shall 
share all things with thy brother, and shalt not say that they are 
thine own; for if you are fellow-sharers in that which is immortal, 
how much more in mortal things.” 


In Socialism and the Pope, I cite the bold Communist sayings 
of Barnabas, The Shepherd of Hermas, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, 
and Clement of Alexandria, among others. I extend my indebted- 
ness to those authors named and add quotations from other Church 
Fathers. 
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The Shepherd of Hermas, A.D.130, tells the rich Christian 
what to do with riches :— 
“Instead of buying lands, buy back afflicted souls according as 
each one is able, and visit widows and orphans.” 


Barnabas, A.D.132, warns against the company of profiteers : — 


“Thou shalt not join thyself to such men as know not how to 
procure food for themselves by labour and sweat, but seize on that 
of others in their iniquity; and though wearing an aspect of sim- 
plicity, are on the watch to plunder others.” 


Justin Martyr, addressing himself to the Emperor, A.D.150, 
declares : — ; 
“We who formerly delighted in fornication now embrace 
chastity alone. We who valued above all things acquisitions and 
possessions, now bring what we have to a common stock and com- 


municate to every one in need. The wealthy among us will help the 
needy, and we share alike.” 


Tertullian, proclaiming his opinion, about A.D.160, insists that 
Christians must be Anti-Militarists. Tertullian declares directly 
and simply: “Jesus unbelted every soldier.” He declares that 
Christians have no interest in the transient politics of Roman 
Imperialism, because they desire, not a world beyond the grave, but 
a commonwealth this side of the grave that shall destroy such 
institutions“as Empires. Tertullian says :— 

“Our wish—as Christians—is that our reign may be hastened, 
not our servitude protracted. As those to whom all ardour in the 
pursuit of glory and honour is dead, we have no pressing induce- 
ment to take part in your public meetings; nor is there ought more 
entirely foreign to us than the affairs of your State. We acknowledge 
one all-embracing Commonwealth—the World.” 

Origen maintained the need for education and Freedom of 
Thought : — 

“Rducation is the way to virtue. We do desire to instruct all 
men, and to show the slaves how they may recover freedom of 
thought. This is education certainly, but primarily moral and 
religious.” 

Gregory of Nazianzus declared that landowners were leeches, 
since they “farmed,” not the land, but the “necessities of the 
needy.” 


And this saying of Irenius is but an ancient way of saying, 
from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs : — 
“To the workman, work; to him who cannot work, justice and 
mercy.” 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, writing in A.D.248, denounced 
contemporary war, in most modern terms :— 


“The roads are blocked up by robbers, the seas beset by pirates, 
wars scattered all over the earth, with the bloody horror of camps. 
The whole world is wet with mutual blood: and murder, which, 
in the case of the individual, is admitted to be a crime, ig called 
a virtue when it is committed wholesale.” 
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Writing to Donatus, ten years later, he denounced wealth 
accumulated in the hands of the few : — 

“The rich possess immense heaps of silver and gold and mighty 
sums of money. But they have no peace. They are tortured by 
fear of robber and murderer and richer litigants. They sigh as 
they drink from jewelled goblet, and cannot sleep in their downy 
bed. Their possession amounts to this, only that they can keep 
others from possessing it.” 


That is Socialism. En route, perhaps, a transient. concession 
to social evolution, work, or maintenance. The real message 
however, is this: the pursuit of Socialism or the Kingdom of 
Righteousness is the only solution of the economic problem. 


Modern legislation permits the money lender 48 per cent. in- 
terest. Even this can be swelled to 98 per cent. per annum for a 
variety of insufficient reasons. The Early Christians knew how to 
count percentages but they considered 24 per cent. the limit, not 
merely of usury but excessive usury. And they would have no 
Carnegie nor Rothschild atonement of charity. Said Commodianus 
in A.D.250:— ; 

“Tf thou hast lent on usury, taking 24 per cent., and wishest 
to bestow charity to purge thyself of the evil, know that what thou 


givest has been wrung from tears. Thy enemy. for the present is 
the people.” 


Lactantius was the tutor to the son of Constantine. He 
had travelled far from the early Christian teaching. Yet he in- 
sisted on toleration as a condition of Christian thought. He 
declared that the Christians did “not require that any one should 
be compelled to worship” their god, and he disclaimed all anger 
against those who refused such worship. He made it clear that 
persons attending the theatres and gladiatorial shows should not be 
admitted to Christian communion. The reason was that these 
shows involved barbarism and slavery. Lastly, we have St. 
Chrysostom, who was really responsible for deciding that Christmas 
Day, as it is now called, should be celebrated as the official birth- 
day of Jesus, elevating “the race of workman and artisans” above 
all other members of society because they lived “with honest labour 
and the sweat of their brow.” 


Whatever its growth and corruption, and whatever the respect- 
ive errors of the Church Fathers may have been, these quotations 
show that the retreat from proletarian thought was undertaken with 
reluctance and that the support of slave society was not an easy 
acquisition on the part of the early Christian mind. 
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(William Isllery Channing flourished from 1780 to 1842. The 
title of this essay heads a tribute that he preached te the memory 
of the Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D., at Boston, on November 12, 
1837. Very little would be remembered about Dr. Worcester but 
for Channing’s tribute. Passing from the record of Worcester’s 
career, Channing boldly discards theology and plunges into a por- 
trayal of Jesus as a pioneer philanthropist. The following essay 
condenses and embodies Channing’s description. In the originak 
tribute, the theologian intruded sometimes to the injury of the 
preacher’s genius. I have trimmed away the irrelevancies and 
thrust aside the theologian. All that remains is the understanding 
study of a pioneer of genius by a student of genius. I have not 
hesitated to edit Channing’s picture. Nevertheless, it must be under- 
stood that the following tribute to Jesus, the son of man, not only 
as an original propagandist, but as the original propagandist of 
class society, is Channing’s and not the present writer’s, Although 
liberties have been taken with the text, those liberties have varied 
the phrase but little and have added nothing whatever to the wisdom 
of the original sermon.) 


It was the purpose of Jesus to renew and to recreate the 
world. He wished to effect a deep, broad, and enduring change in 
human relationships. He aimed to inspire men with his own vision 
of integrity and to bring them to understand the quickening in- 
fluences of truth and of fellowship. He wanted them redeemed 
from the slavery of everyday commonplace calculation and to 
animate them with the glorious generosity and abandon of disin- 
terested love and sense of service. He intended that his teaching 
should be distinguished from all former teaching by not fitting into 
any narrow institution. He meéant it to be the light of the world. 
This aspiration is the grand distinction of Christianity and it is a 
distinction incomparitively grander than all the mysteries that priest- 
craft has taught in the name of a deified Jesus. This was the 
miracle of Christianity, miracle most strange, and most worthy of 
admiration, that from Judea, the most exclusive, narrow country 
under heaven, which hated and scorned all intercourse not only 
with other nations but even with other races, and shrank from the 
touch of the Gentiles as from some pollution, there should go forth 
men to proclaim the doctrine of human brotherhood, to preach 
international fellowship, to break down the barriers of nation and 
rank, to pour their blood like water in the work of diffusing the idea 
that the world belonged to all. This achievement was the work of 
Jesus, so mightily did his character act on the minds of men with 
whom he lived. He realised his desire to give a new impulse to the 
development of the world, although he paid the price of dying 
honourably on the gallows in order to further his mighty purpose. 
The impulse he gave has been arrested down the ages but never 
wholly spent. The first Christian impulse towards a changed social 
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era is still operating in society. The truth of Christianity is to be 
measured, not by the laboriousness of theological systems, not by 
the doctrines of priests, but by the growth of Christian society in 
the understanding of the glory of the struggle towards true human 
society. The only dead that Jesus resurrected from the grave were 
the slaves unconscious of their misery until the word told them of 
the necessity of life and freedom. 


The superiority of simple and disinterested living had dawned 
on the world before the time of Jesus. It can be glimpsed in the 
sayings of the Jewish prophets and the Greek sages. But the recog- 
nition was sadly incomplete. The full orb of understanding rose at: 
Nazareth. Jesus taught the importance of integrity and service not 
by precept alone. He made it the complete expression of his life. 
And he taught men that the expression not only did not depend 
upon the acquirement of property but demanded the negation of all 
allegiance to the property system. ‘To understand that the integ- 
rity and the emancipation of the soul of man as well as of his body 
demands the negation of the property system of living is to under- 
stand Christianity. Yet Jesus was no mere collectivist. 


Before his time, the most admired form of goodness was patriot- 
ism. The modern Christian does not realise that Patriotism is not 
a Christian but a Pagan virtue. The Roman loved his country 
but cared nothing for his fellow creatures beyond the limits of 
country and cared as little for the rights of the individual within 
those limits. With all his power of logic, the Roman yet believed 
in slavery, and did not understand the right of all men to be free. 
With all his sense of art, the Greek panderer to Roman despotism 
did not believe in the beauty of freedom for all men. And the 
Jewish Pharisee, as also the Jewish Saducee, twisted the teachings 
of the Jewish law to uphold Roman slavery. The patriots revelled 
in property, which involves slavery, and they subscribed to glory. 
which involves the supremacy of the State and the suppression of 
the individual. The Roman legislator, whose dead hand still con- 
trols our modern constitutions, sought by his institutions to exalt 
the property class in his country above the rival powers of other 
nations. The Roman warrior fastened the yoke of militarism on 
his country’s foes and crowned his career with bloody laurels, only 
to degenerate in a fattened imbecile. The patriot legislator and 
the patriot warrior were the heroes of the pre-Christian era. 
Wherever they succeed to-day in finding admirers, it is a sign that 
Christianity has declined and that the teachings of Jesus are not 
understood. 


Jesus loved man, not masses of men. He loved each and all 
and not the members of a particular country. He loved the poor 
because to love the poor was the only way to repudiate class dis- 
tinctions in public affection. It is impossible to love the rich man 
for he sees no purpose in affection. It is possible to love the poor 
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for he seeks sympathy and, being outcast, understands the need of 
it. The human being was dear to Jesus for his own sake, not for 
the spot on earth on which he lived, not for the language he spoke, 
nor his rank in life; but for his humanity, his spiritual nature, his 
vision, his oneness with truth and with his fellows. Nothing out- 
‘ward in human condition engrossed the notice or narrowed the sym- 
pathies of Jesus. He demanded outward expression but he looked 
to the inward being. He respected the individual man. And so he 
proclaimed that his mission was to the poor and to the outcast be- 
cause he felt that all redemption in society, all social change would 
spring from the divine spark of wide and wise understanding that 
more often dwelt in the outcast, no matter how dimmed it seemed 
to be, than in those who prided themselves in being more worthy. 
He respected man for his own sake, and he appealed to all men to 
respect themselves in brotherhood and in equality without exclusion 
or exception. His ministry was confined to no church and he spoke 
to no chosen congregation. A great idea of universal love and 
service, of joy and freedom, reveals itself in his life and teaching 
as its distinct and bright reality. 

On the Mount, he spoke to the promiscuous multitude. From 
the side of the lake, he delivered those simple and marvellous 
parables to the throng which lined its shores. His church was 
nature, the unconfined air and earth, and his genius revelled in the 
freedom of his circumstance. His truths, like the glorious influences 
‘of nature’s sunshine and rain, were for the service of each and all. 
He lived joyously in the highway, the strect, the places of concourse, 
and welcomed the eager crowd that gathered around him without 
regard to any question of the sphere and rank of those assembled. 
‘He knew that mostly the multitude were poor. But he did not 
confine his sympathy to crowds. He mixed with the crowd freely 
‘yecause he did not need solitude to make him great. He moved 
apart from the crowd easily because he did not need a multitude to 
excite him. In all ages there have been thinkers, who demanded 
solitude that their greatness might be understood. Again, there 
have been agitators who demanded crowds that their power might 
be observed. Jesus required neither the setting of solitude nor yet 
‘that of the mob. The emotion that is supposed to move the agitator 
only when he confronts a crowd could move Jesus when he met with 
a single individual. The genius that is supposed to inspire the 
thinker when he muses alone in his study possessed Jesus most com- 
pletely when he was facing the multitude and yearning for its com- 
plete emancipation. 

The humblest individual commanded the attention of Jesus 
‘and drew his regards. He took the little child into his arms and 
‘blessed it. He heeded the beggar crying to him at the wayside. 
‘The anguish of his death was aggravated by the sense of neglect 
and misunderstanding; but he eased the bitterness of his fate by 
‘administering consolation to a malefactor expiring at his side. He 
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was bitter at the failure of the people to understand him and yet 
he found it impossible to die without expressing his sympathy with 
their ignorance. From the beginning of his teaching to its untimely, 
yet perfect end, Jesus showed spontaneously and without effort that 
he understood the worth of a human being. Truth, Freedom, 
Service, were natural and spontaneous with him. His love to every 
person surpassed that of a parent for an only child. Jesus excelled’ 
as an orator. The expression of his thoughts betray his natural 
artistry. But in nothing was he greater than his conception of the: 
worth of the individual human being. He made the world exist 
for every human being, provided such individual existed for the well- 
being of every other buman being. He turned thoughts into angels 
and made them minister to the wants of the poor. 

Before the time of Jesus no one dreamed that it was necessary 
to base a public teaching on the importance of the human being.. 
No one dreamed that it was possible to oppose the word to the 
sword, and finally to destroy the sword. It is true that the sword 
has not yet been destroyed, but it is equally true that no one doubts. 
that the day will dawn when the sword will be no more and the 
word will be supreme. Caesarism may not be dead but. its mortality 
has been discovered. This change has been wrought by the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Under the Roman Emperors, and before, the many had beer 
sacrificed to the few. The mass of men had been trodden under 
foot. History had been but a record of struggles which replaced 
one institution of slavery by another institution of slavery. 
Religion and philosophy always paraded abroad in ruling class 
clothes. It was wisdom to express contempt for the human race 
individually and in mass. Jesus challenged and changed all this. 
He was the first philanthropist. He foresaw and he promised a 
new era—the era of philanthropy. He founded a new movement, 
a movement of emancipation, a movement of the common people, 
a movement that had no love of the sword, no desire for property 
and no wish for power. He pioneered the freedom of mankind. 

The men whom Jesus trained, and into whom he poured largely 
his own spirit, were signs, proof, that a new kingdom had come. 
Jesus boasted that their missionary work was based on poverty and 
could be successful only because of the poverty of the circumstance 
under which it was undertaken. Inspired by his challenge to the 
world of power and. property, inspired by his contemptuous, 
audacious rejoicing in the fact that they had not where to lay their 
head, his working men disciples consecrated themselves to a work 
at that time without precedent, a work wholly original, such as 
has not hitherto entered human thought. They left home, posses- 
sions if any, country; they went abroad into strange lands: they 
put their lives in peril; where necessary, they accepted violent and 
so-called criminal death: and they did this to spread the truth that 
Jesus has taught them, to give a new trend to the destiny of man... 
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Truly, these disciples were true sons of glory. They were explorers 
with no desire for conquest; they were missionaries with no zeal 
for domination; they were warriors with no desire to kill. They 
were the life bringers of the new world order-—an order that: was 
to outdistance all their efforts and look back with contempt upon 
their primitive methods of achievement and misfortunes of expres- 
sion. They were to be scorned by the generations they served 
after suffering outlawry from the generation they opposed. 


We read of the mission of the Apostles as if it were a thing of 
course. The thought never occurs to us that they entered on a 
sphere of action until that time wholly unexplored; that not a 
tract had previously marked their path; that the great conception 
which inspired them of converting a world through the preaching 
of the word, literally through the freedom of the spirit of the 
individual being, had never dawned on the sublimest intellect; that 
the love for mankind which carried them over oceans and through 
deserts, sustained them amidst scourgings and fastings and impris- 
onments and death, was:a new light breaking on the earth. It was 
the first complete revelation of divinity resident in human nature. 
It challenged the divinity of Caesar with the divinity of the common 
people. Properly understood it ended the idea of god and domina- 
tion for ever. For it stirred man to a yearning for his fellow man 
with an understanding and affection that made man living sincerely 
in society a god. It made divinity the result of service and 
integrity. 


To-day, we have little cause for boasting. The great features 
of society remain hard and selfish like those of ancient Rome. The 
worth of a human being is as great a mystery to the Christian pre- 
late and to the worldly exploiter as it was to the Roman magistrate. 
Men count themselves enlightened and still do not understand the 
worth of humanity. The name of Jesus is deified but his character 
does not exert much power over those who are guilty of this mas- 
querade. Mercenary conditions degrade men into tools ‘as well as 
fools, and ambition treads them down in a march to power. ‘There 
is no opposition to this entrenched exploitation on the part of the 
Christian church, no evidence of a radical comprehension of the 
teachings of Jesus. It is not understood that to be a Christian is 
to be a philanthropist, and that to be a philanthropist is not to 
atone with the profits of slavery for the martyrdom of humanity. 
Modern Christianity supports institutions which are not the most 
unambiguous proofs of progress, and declaims against that revolu- 
tionary integrity in the cause of human freedom that is the sole 
evidence of faith in the philanthropy of Jesus. 
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Published in The Inquirer, Saturday, September 9th, 1933. The 

Editor of The Inquirer wrote: —“In publishing this forceful and 

stimulating article, we would remind our readers that neither the 

Editor nor the religious movement which this journal represents is 

to be regarded as necessarily sharing some of the opinions expressed. 
The writer alone is responsible.” 


Whenever a person insists on a credible and human Jesus, in 
place of the miraculous being beloved of orthodoxy, he is denounced 
for heresy and regarded as a curiosity. It is heresy if not downright 
blasphemy to argue that Jesus was born as we are born, and was 
no more certain of victory in the battle of life than we are. It 
argues a carnal mind to reject the stories of the virgin birth and 
the week-end death and resurrection. That these stories are un- 
worthy of belief and devoid of interest is a fact that never occurs 
to the orthodox. Since we are men, it is the actual struggle of a 
living man that concerns us. Because Jesus was a man it is possible 
for men to walk in his footsteps. Were he God masquerading as a 
man his conduct would be of no moment to us. Certainly, it would 
be outside the realm of human emulation. 

The deification of Jesus Christ is false, alike from the stand- 
point of theism and of Christianity. A theist must reject the 
divinity of Jesus if he believes in the Fatherhood of God. The 
doctrine pf Christ’s divinity, like that of the atonement, denies the 
perfection of God. It is anti-theistic idolatry. A Christian is com- 
pelled to reject the divinity of Jesus because the humanity of Jesus 
was the first Christian teaching. His “divinity” and “enlargement 
of the Godhead’ were products of ecclesiastical intrigue and 
worldly interest. : 

The humanity of Jesus was original. The deity of Jesus is 
conventional. It was decided by a majority vote at a Church 
Council convened by the instruments of Pagan Imperialism to de- 
feat the teachings and destroy the influence of the early Church. 
We laugh at majority votes deciding such issues. That is because 
we lack the historical sense. In our own time, majority votes at 
Labour conferences have decided some theoretical principle of 
Socialism that was entirely not in the power of such conferences. to 
settle. 

The scholarship of the later Church has been compelled to en- 
dorse the view of the early Church. It disclaims with increasing 
emphasis the pagan Christian dogmas and re-defines revelation in 
a way that meets all the objections of rationalist and materialist 
criticism. Modern Christian scholarship is indebted greatly to the 
corrective influence of that criticism. When the history of 
Christianity it re-written and the importance of the Christian ethic 
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and the realisation of the humanity of Christ as a cardinal Christian 
doctrine is understood, free-thought criticism will be found to occupy 
a distinguished chapter in that. “record, The case for Christianity 


is that it is a fundamental moral philosophy and that Jesus, as a. 


moral philosopher, challenged the pagan world and opened up 2 
new social era. It is around the personality and universal influence 
of Jesus that the battle for or against Christianity has to be fought. 
That battle has not commenced, as yet. The past has been devoted 
to a struggle against the corruptions of Christianity. 

In the real sense of the term, the Trinitarians have no right to 
the title of Christian. Of course, a man may guide his life by the 
rule of a sound ethic and still subscribe to a ridiculous doctrine. 
Were it not for all this contradiction between’s men ideas and their 
action all progress would be impossible. Nevertheless, in the com- 
plete sense of understanding the essential Christian teaching, a man 
whose life is consumed with superstition cannot be termed a 
Christian. 

This challenge is not stated in the sense of bigotry such as in- 
spired the superstitionists to martyr their opponents with fire, sword 
and rack. It does not deny that the superstitionist. may lead a good 
moral life. It does not dispute that he may often throw valuable 
light on some phase of Christian teaching. It does declare that 
in the full spiritual and historical sense he is not a Christian. <A 
man is not guilty of selling newspapers after hours if he conducts 
a fruiterer’s shop and sells apples during the forbidden period. A 
man. cannot be accused of being a Christian if, by addition or sub- 
traction, he questions or denies the humanity of Jesus. He might 
question the historical existence of Jesus and still be a Christian. 
In that event he denies neither the humanity of Jesus nor yet the 
validity of his teaching. If the teaching existed and can be traced 
back nineteen centuries, it matters little whether the actual Jesus of 
our conception existed or not. As Theodore Parker so truly said, 
if Jesus did not exist, it required a Jesus to create him. 

With the man who believes in the deitv of Jesus it is different. 
He denies the historical Jesus and the Christ of his imagination 
requires, not a Jesus, but a priest to create him. There are excel- 
lent grounds for insisting jealously on the term Christian being 
used to define the view of the man or woman who believes in the 
human Jesus and the cardinal importance of his ethic. The case 
of the Wesleys will illustrate the logic of this contention. 

John Wesley flourished from 1703 to 1791. This is an interest- 
ing period in British history, a period of religious and _ political 
struggle, of radicalism, borough-mongering, and the police agent. 
Wesley ranks high as a Trinitarian theologian. He certainly made 
some very shreed and penetrating ‘comments on manv nortions of 
the New Testament. To that extent he is a Christian interpreter. 
The appeal to historic theology rules him out of court as a Christian 
theologian. 
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Wesley declared that it was not “possible for any one to have 
vital religion” without believing in the deity of Jesus, the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit and the existence of the Trinity. It may 
be remarked that Wesley believed in witchcraft among other objec- 
tionable anti-human and anti-Christian ideas. He proclaimed what 
is supposed to be the orthodox Christian conception. How thor- 
oughly opposed this conception is to the teachings of Jesus will be 
seen if we consult ‘Hymns on the Trinity,’ by. Charles Wesley. 
Page 268, volume 7 of the ‘Poetical Works’ of John and Charles 
Wesley, collected and arranged by G. Osborne, D.D., and published 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference Office, London, 1870, con- 
tains the following verse in a Wesley hymn:— 


Be it so, thou glorious God, 
Three in one and one in three, 
Able to abase the proud, 
Come with all thy majesty. 
Men who Arian blasphemies 
Dare the scripture doctrine name, 
Let their dire delusions cease, 
Sink to hell from whence it came. 


Hymn 443 of the Wesleyan Hymnbook expressed the same 
idea : — 
O might the blood of sprinkling cry 
- For those who spurn the sprinkled blood, 
Assert thy glorious Deity! 
Stretch out thy arm, thou triune God, 
The Unitarian fiend expel 
And chase his doctrine back to Hell. 


This is not merely parochial hero worship elevated to the skies. 
It is Trinitarianism. But it is not Christianity. 


To my mind, Christianity is but a chapter in the book of 
human wisdom. Human wisdom is not a chapter in the book of 
Christianity. Christianity is not a closed, but an open book. Man- 
kind has yet to read it. So far, a Christian world has made little 
progress beyond the preface. Since the book has still to be read; 
since the reading consists in living according to the teaching; since 
the teaching is consistent with the highest understanding of ethical 
wisdom and conduct to which man has attained; since it ts not in- 


- consistent with the further development of the human mind and 


implies its moral philosophy; there is no reason why a person 
reared in Christian civilisation and standing for the highest possible 
well-being of mankind should not insist on calling himself a 
Christian. 


The claim does not mean that he shall be merely a Christian. 
It does not mean that he shall worship the Sabbath or treat the 
Bible as an idolatry. It does not require that he should petrify 
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Jesus into an idol or misuse his name as a charm. It does not 
necessitate that he should think more of Jesus than of humanity 
or set a creed above the universe. It is only necessary that he 
should understand history. He is required to respect Christianity 
as a human agency and to accept its definition of human destiny 
as the next stage in social progress. As Tolstoy says, there are 
three stages or epochs of human development. The first is the 
Savage, the period of tribal individualism. The second is Barbarian, 
the period of pagan patriotism and nationalism. This is the period 
of Fascism and Caesarism. As Tolstoy comments, though we speak 
and write about Christendom, we are living in the pagan period.. 
To this period belongs priestcraft and Trinitarianism. The third 
period is the Christian. It is the period of universal brotherhood 
and international fellowship. Defined variously, often quite sin- 
cerely in the letter of anti-Christian terms, this is the epoch or 
period upon which mankind is now entering. In the true sense of 
the term, we stand at the threshold of Christian realisation. 


Christianity is true if it helps us to breathe, for it is then the 
message of health. It is mortal and false if it restricts our capacity 
to live fully and joyously. This is the test that enables us to dis- 
tinguish between the message of Jesus and the creeds of the churches. 
Humanity is and must be ever striding onwards. It must not be 
fettered with idolatries. The history of paganism proves that even 
gods are but signposts on the road to freedom. They are man’s 
changing pictures of his progressive idealism. They decline in 
statue as the epochs pass by. Christianity will survive to the ex- 
tent that it defines this progressive idealism and does not limit the 
universe to a credal or anthropomorphic conception, 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


William Ellery Channing was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
on April 7th, 1780. He died at Bonnington, Vermont, on October 
2nd, 1840. This places him in history. He was a contemporary of 
the great Atheist Britisher, Richard Carlile ; an infant whilst the 
great American War of Independence (1778-82) was tending 
towards its successful close; and a boy growing towards youth, as 
the great French Revolution changed the destiny of the world. His 
closing years witnessed the rise of the anti-slavery movement in 
America. Channing anticipated Theodore Parker by a small 
period, but the difference of time was sufficient to make Parker both 
the more vigorous radical in theology and the bolder Abolitionist 
in the matter of slavery. It was as though the one man stood at 
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the threshold and the other at the close of a mighty epoch of 
change. Parker’s sermons and addresses are almost free of the 
hesitating concessions that mar the many magnificent essays and 
addresses of which Channing was the author. 


Channing’s father was a lawyer, who died in 1793. Newport 
was a garrison town and his father received Washington there on 
the latter’s Northern tour. As a boy, Channing became familiar 
with the record of Washington; his evolution from a proud upholder 
of the English traditions against the French to an American; his 
magnificent heroism on the Delaware and his fall on Trenton; his 
declaration to Dinwiddie: —“I flatter myself resolution to face 
what any man dares, as shall be proved when it comes to the issue.” 


In 1793, Channing was sent by his uncle to Harvard to com- 
plete his studies. He remained here four years. During his last 
year he determined to become a minister. He went for two years 
to Virginia, where he became a tutor in a planter’s family. His 
experience made him an enemy of slavery and he became an aboli- 
tionist and friend of Garrison. In his studies for the ministry 
Channing discovered that his views were Unitarian. His sympathies 
were with Theophilus Lindsay, who flourished in Britain from 
1723-1808, and established Unitarianism there, after leaving the 
Church of England in 1774. 

In 1786, a Boston, U.S.A., Episcopal Church used a reformed 
Unitarian Prayer Book, and two Unitarian Congregations were estab- 
lished in other parts of the United States. These attempts were 
short-lived and the term “Unitarian” disappeared altogether. It 
was unknown when Channing returned to Boston to be ordained, 
and. to preach in 1802. He accepted the Ministry of the Federal 
Street (Congregational) Church. Under the description of “Boston 
Religion,” the Congregational Churches of Boston preached Anti- 
Trinitarianism. This continued for ten years when, replying to 
challenges from other churches, the Boston Churches issued the first 
Unitarian paper in America, known as “The Christian Disciple.” 
Channing emerged from obscurity and issued many propaganda 
tracts and printed addresses. In 1822, “The Christian Disciple” 
became “The Christian Examiner” and Channing wrote his three 
famous essays, “Milton,” “Napoleon,” and “Fenelon.” 


In 1819, the Baltimore Unitarian Society founded a church and 
Channing preached his famous Baltimore sermon, in connection 
with the ordination of the Rev. Jarrod Sparks as minister. This 
sermon would be regarded as a timid theological advance to-day. 
But it was preached in a city which was horrified at the theism of 
Theodore Parker twenty years later; and it was hailed in conse- 
quence as a manifesto of rabid Unitarianism. It is hard for us to 
see anything rabid in Unitarianism these days. The creed is alto- 
gether too complacent and too fearful of attacking established error. 
In the New England of Channing’s days Unitarianism alone of the 
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Christian theologies identified itself without qualification or excep- 
tion with the anti-slavery cause. John Brown was certainly a Pres- 
byterian and a pioneer Abolitionist. But John Brown stood alone 
among the Presbyterians who were slave dealers and slave apolo- 
gists. The Unitarians had no slave defenders in their ranks. In 
our time the Unitarians defend capitalism and militarism, and are 
altogether too timid in questions of politics. They have reduced 
Jesus of Nazareth to a drawing-room lion and are afraid to intro- 
duce his vigorous ethic into political questions. They have no 
desire to apply Christianity. Channing had. Whatever his errors, 
his fears and timidities, he really desired to come to grips ‘with the 
social question. 

Seven years after the Baltimore sermon, Channing spoke at the 
dedication of the second Unitarian Church in New York. He had 
discovered more vigour by this time and denounced Trinitarianism 
as a blight on the beauty and freshness of creation; an obscuring 
of the work of Jesus; and a falsehood “that consumes the very 
nutriment of piety.” With great power, he denounced the church 
doctrine of atonement as an attempt “to erect a gallows in the centre 
of the universe.” 

The news of the three days’ fighting in Paris in 1830, when 
the people rose in arms to protect the liberty of the press against 
the government of Charles X., drew from Channing a fresh burst 
of enthusiasm on behalf of the liberties of the people. Four years 
later he published his book against slavery. 

The murder of Lovejoy, and the riots against the Abolitionists, 
decided Channing to attend their meetings. The Abolitionist move- 
ment had been founded the year after the Paris rising by William 
Lloyd Garrison, a poor Boston printer. At first it called forth a 
very faint response. But it was noticed by Southern spies, who 
denounced Garrison’s activities in violent terms to the Massachus- 
etts authorities and referred to Garrison’s paper as “that imperti- 
nent paper.” The Mayor of Boston took special pains to calm 
their fears at the incendiary character of Garrison's activity. He 
told the Southern states that he had made enquiries and found that 
the movement was insignificant and that its adherents were of few 
in number and obscure in person. The mayor described Garrison 
himself as a very poor writer, “living in a sort of hole with a negro 
boy for his household.” Both Whittier and Lowell seized on this 
description at a later date as the basis for their immortal tributes 
to the memory of Garrison. Theodore Parker after remarked on 
this description in one of his greatest sermons, as follows : — 

“The frequent contempt of intelligeat men for the small be- 
ginnings of great events iy an astounding circumstance. There was 
at one time someone who had not even a hole where to lay his head, 
and not the shadow of a negro boy in his service. He did not 
stand too well with the mayors and governors of his country. Yet 
that did not prevent hig at last exercising some influence on the 
destinies of the world.” ; 
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Notwithstanding the hole and the negro boy, the movement 
spread. When their meetings were attacked by the hired agents of 
the slave gang, Channing decided to identify himself with the move- 
ment. He considered this to be his duty as a Christian- preacher. 
After a terrible riot, he appeared at Garrison’s next meeting in 
support of Garrison and the Abolitionist movement. Though he 
sometimes questioned Garrison’s discretion and wisdom of tactic 
he wished to identify himself completely with Garrison’s wisdom 
of thought. He spoke in defence of Garrison and wrote in defence 
of his movement, and so added some most telling chapters to his 
work against slavery. , 

Channing was less a man of action than Theodore Parker. He 
did not have Parker’s power of eloquence. He was more an essay- 
ist than a preacher, and his essays against war and slavery are ex- 
cellent contributions to the progress of human thought. They will 
not live in their entirety but many passages will be quoted to the 
end of time. Wordsworth explained the writings of Channing by 
saying of the author: “Channing has the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love.” I confess that I prefer the more iconoclastic’ 
Theodore Parker, but there can be no doubt that Channing pre- 
pared the way for Parker, and that Wordsworth’s tribute was 
justified by the loftiness of Channing’s mind. 

Channing held that, to be elevated, one did not need to be- 
come an encyclopedia. It was but necessary to comprehend the 
ideas in which all discoveries terminate, in which the scientists are 
summarised, and in which the philosopher states the result of his 
inductions from indefinite details of research. A man of immense 
information was inferior, in Channing’s eyes, to a man of ‘lesser 
knowledge, whose mind seized on fundamental truths. “It. is not 
the quantity but the quality of knowledge,” he concluded, “which 
determines the mind’s dignity . . . a great mind is formed by a few 
great ideas, not by an infinity of loose details.” 

Channing ridiculed the minute study of the histories of Greece 
and Rome. He saw in such study a mere collection of tit-bits, a. 
useless gossip, a list of names devoid of meaning, unless the classic 
records served to kindle “into living fires’ in the soul of man, 
woman, or child who was studying such records, “the great ideas 
of freedom, and beauty, and valour, and spiritual energy.” 

Channing uttered the following declaration, which impressed 
me as a youth and which I have never forgotten: “Wait not to be 
backed by numbers. Wait not till you are sure of an echo from the 
crowd. The fewer the voices on the side of truth, the more distinct 
and strong must be your own.” 

In my work, 4¢ Grips With War, I have cited from Channing 
the passage in which he points out that war organises a body of men 
who lose the feelings of the citizen in the soldier. His full indict- 
ment continues: “whose habits detach them from the community; 
whose ruling passion is devotion to a chief; who are inured in the 
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camp to despotic sway, who are accustomed to accomplish their end 
by force, and to sport with the rights and happiness of their fellow- 
beings; who delight in tumult, adventure and peril; and turn with 
disgust and scorn from the quiet labours of peace. The slaughters 
of thousands of fellow-beings instead of awakening pity, flushes 
them with delirious joy, illuminates the city, and dissolves the 
whole country in revelry and riot. Thus the heart of a man is 
hardened, his worst passions nourished, and he led to renounce the 
bonds and sympathies of humanity.” 


‘Such was Channing’s denunciation of militarism and war. 


I WOULD PAUSE ! 

If I were a Christian and a Trinitarian; and if I belonged to 
the Episcopalian, or the Methodist, or the Baptist, or the Presby- 
terian denomination, I would pause before I asserted that my creed 
was superior to Atheism; I would pause, and ask myself what my 
denomination had done to advance the freedom and happiness of 
humanity. I would consider the various Digests and Elements of 
American Law, current for the use of practising Jurists in the United 
States Courts prior to the Civil War. I would consult Article 35 of 
the Civil Code of those days, or the statute passed on June 7th, 
1806, and upheld and defended by the Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches of America. I would give heed 
to the fact that the law, which they rejoiced in, defined the slave as 
a chattel. He could be disposed of in the same manner as a pig, 
a sheep, or a dog. He could do nothing, possess nothing, acquire 
nothing, in his own right. All that he did or obtained or possessed 
belonged to his master. He could be seized, sold, transferred, 
pawned, mortgaged, and treated as real estate. 


Henry Clay is regarded as a famous American orator. Address- 
ing the United States Senate, in 1839, on the unwisdom of immediate 
abolition, he insisted on the property value of slaves, and developed 
his famous argument of “the third impediment.” 

“The third impediment to immediate abolition is to be found 
in the immense amount of capital which is invested in slave 
property.... That is property which the law declarey to be 
property.” 


Mr. Glidam, in the Legislature, about this time said: — 


Why, I have been under the impression that I owned my slaves. 
I Jately purchased four women and ten children, in whom I thought 
I obtained a great bargain, for I really supposed they were my 
property, as are my brood mares.” 
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Two years before this, on February 11th, 1837, the House of 
Representatives, by a majority of 162 to 18, “resolved that slaves do 
not possess the right of petition secured to the people of the United 
States by the Constitution.” 162 Christians, belonging to the de- 
nominations, voted “aye” in furtherance of this damnable resolution. 
The Charleston Baptist Association went much further in its 
eulogy of slavery. In a message to the Legislature of South 
Carolina it described Jesus as the “Divine Author of our holy re- 
ligion” and declared that he “adopted the institution of slavery as 
one of the allowed relations of society.” He added that the mem- 
bers of the Baptist Association would offer “every resistance to any 
invasion of their slave rights.” No wonder that Rev. James Smylie, 
defending slavery, declared that three-quarters of all the Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians in eleven states of 
the American Union were slaveholders. 


The New Orleans Bee advertised: — 
“Negroes for Sale—A negro woman, 24 years of age, and her 
(!) two children, one eight and the other three years old. Said 
negroes will be sold separately or together, as desired. The woman 
is a good seamstress. She will be sold low for cash, or exchanged 
for groceries.—For terms, apply to Matthew Bliss and Co., 1 Front 
Levee.” 


The Charleston Mercury announced : — 


“Negroes for Sale—A girl about twenty years of age (raised 
in Virginia), and her two female children, one four and the other 
two years old; is remarkably strong and healthy, never having had 
a day’s sickness, with the exception of small-pox in her life. The 
children are fine and healthy. She is very prolific in her generating 
qualities, and affords a rare opportunity to any person who wishes 
to raise a family of healthy servants for their own use. Any person 
wishing to purchase, will please leave their address at the Mercury 
office.” 

The Savannah River Baptist Association declared, that, in the 
case of the compulsory separation by their masters, of Baptist 
slave “husbands” and “wives,” and forced “second” and “third” 
marriages, it was lawful for slaves, without church censure, to join 
new connections in obedience to their masters. Forced concubinage 
of slave women with their masters and overseers, even when coerced 
by the lash, was recognised'as lawful by the churches. Rape com- 
mitted on a female slave was no offence in law. Even their death 
did not matter, as shown by these facts. 


(1) The Rev. Dr. Reed, of London, travelled through Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Maryland, in the summer of 1834. He bears the 
following testimony :— 

“T was told confidently, from excellent authority, that recently, 
at a meeting of planters in South Carolina, the question was 
seriously discussed whether the slave is more profitable to the 
owner, if well fed, well clothed, and worked lightly, or if made the 
most of at once, and exhausted in some eight years. The decision 
was in favour of the last alternative.” 
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(2) A typical advertisement culled from the columns of the 
Charleston Courier :— 

“To Planters and Others.—Wanted, fifty negroes. Any person 
having sick negroes, considered incurable by their respective 
physicians, and wishing to dispose of them, Dr. S. will pay cash for 
negroes affected with scrofula, or king’s evil, confirmed hypochon- 
driacism, apoplexy, diseases.of the liver, kidneys, spleen, stomach, 
and intestines, bladder and its appendages, diarrhcea, dysentry, etc. 
The highest cash price will be paid on application as above” (viz., 
“Medical Infirmary, No, 110 Church Street, Charleston”). 


If I were a Christian and a Trinitarian, and if I belonged to 
the Episcopalian, or the Methodist, or the Baptist, or the Presby- 
terian denomination, I would pause before I asserted that my creed 
was superior to Atheism; I would pause to ask myself what my de- 
nomination had done to advance the cause of freedom and happi- 
ness and humanity. Certainly 1 would hesitate to identify Christian- 
ity with Capitalism. I would reflect that the Christian Churches 
had identified Christianity falsely with chattel slavery, and that to 
identify it with wage-slavery might be but the perpetuation of error. 


I would pause to enquire if the institutions of Pagan-Christian 
society merited the unhesitating and unqualified allegiance of a be- 
liever in the ethics of Jesus of Nazareth. 


CANT: CHRISTIAN AND FREETHOUGHT. 


Many people, even folk affecting a university education, fail 
to recognise that there can be two or more words spelt‘and pro- 
nounced exactly the same. Such words are not like the Trinity 
so beloved of theologians, three words in one word. They are 
really distinct words, having distinct origins, and expressing dis- 
tinct ideas. I once heard a man speaking with a marked univer- 
sity accent to a small class of proletarians. He was explaining 
that the word “case” must not bé used to define a set of circum- 
stances or a question at issue. He proceeded to explain laboriously 
that the word “case” meant to receive or hold, and described a box 


or a sheath. Actually, of course, he was misguiding his students , 


for the simple reason that there are two entirely different words in 
the English language, each spelt and pronounced the same, namely, 
“case.”” In the same way, there are three distinct words in the 
English language called ‘“‘cant.” They have different origins and 
distinct meanings. But they are spelt and pronounced exactly the 
same. There is no reason why this should not be. It does not 
foliow that all the Smiths in a given directory, trace their descent 
from a common Smith, nor yet that all the Browns have one com- 
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mon ancestor. Similarly, words, which define distinct actions or 
events, though for some peculiar reason of descent, they incline 
to a common spelling and a common pronunciation, may have 
distinct origins. P 

According to the dictionary, the word “cant” comes, from the 
Latin cantare, meaning to sing and so describes an affected mode 
of speaking, a monotonous whining, the regular use of peculiar 
phrases or of a particular. jargon, until the words employed become 
hackneyed, and lend themselves to ironic recognition as particular 
pretensions to exclusiveness goodness. The word defines, therefore, 
insincere preaching. It is very doubtful whether the dictionary 
statement as to the origin of the word “cant” is correct. From 
the Latin, centare, we derive the word chant, and that means to 
utter with a melodious voice, although it may imply also a repeti- 
tion of sound or phrases. Chanting seems to be something very 
different from whining. Indeed whining is but a burlesque of 
chanting. Since both “cant” and “chant” are connected with re- 
ligion, it is indeed a satire of piety to find it suggested that “cant- 
ing” and “chanting” have a common descent from a noble Latin 
word. There is a scoffing bound up with this suggestion that 
appeals to my sceptical sense of humour but I doubt whether the 
derivation is correction. The word “cant” actually came into use 
with the rise of Puritanism and the struggle of Presbyterianism 
and it is far more reasonable to assume that it is derived from an 
activity of the Puritans than from the Latin scholarship of the 
Roman church. My conclusion is that the dictionary is wrong, 
and that the scholars have once more proved themselves pedants 
and not men of understanding. The word “cant” is not derived 
from some fantastic study of the Latin tongue but from an altogether 
distinct contemporary circumstance of the struggle between the 
Presbyterians and the Stuarts. It arose as a living word of abuse 
and not as a dead word of calculated learning. The word “cant” 
is derived, in my opinion, from the name of the most unfortunate 
clergyman who died in 1664, and, like Caesar before him and 
Napoleon after him, attained immortality by giving his name to the 
language. We have forgotten the man but we remember his symbol, 
his characteristic as viewed by his enemies. The Rev. Andrew 
Cant has passed not into history but into the dictionary as the 
equivalent of the whining eloquence of a hypocrite. 

Cant was originally an Episcopalian clergyman, but joined 
the Presbyterians of Scotland in rebellion and preached the Solemn 
League and Covenant. He was not a hypocrite but a sectarian. 
Certainly his mode of speech may have been offensive to the king’s 
followers and might easily grate on intelligent minds at any time. 
He thought of freedom in the restricted terms of a sectarian 
theology and one turns from such mode of speech with disgust and 
a sense of suffocation. Presbyterianism was deficient in sanitary 
purification. Even in the open air one cannot listen to a Pres- 
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byterian address without wishing to open the windows. The con- 
quest of freedom and the development of progress requires that we 
should open wide all intellects and supply the minds of men with 
air. Presbyterianism may have challenged the State just as secular- 
ism, reverting to Paganism challenges the Church; but Presbyter- 
ianism does not believe in the boundless freedom of the human 
mind. Cant’s sermonisings were open to censure from this stand- 
point but there is no doubt that he had a definite purpose in life 
and that he endeavoured to remain loyal to this purpose. He was 
a bigot, a fanatic, a sectarian, almost a republican, but not actually 
a hypocrite. The man would have been radical if he only could 
have eased himself of his theology and have taken a course in think- 
ing. Nature gave him audacity but denied him wisdom. And so 
he became a Presbyterian and a fearless enemy of the Stuaris. 


Cant aimed to capture the church pulpits and university of 
Aberdeen, but the established divines and scholars of the Granite 
City compelled him to preach in the open air. He proceeded 
south to the General Assembly, at Glasgow, in 1638, and continued 
in the rebel sittings after the King’s Commissioner had pronounced 
the Assembly dissolved. Prynne, the martyred lawyer and Puritan 
in England, had maintained that Jesus was a Puritan. Cant main- 
tained that Jesus was a Covenanter. He told the Glasgow people 
that Christ had given him a direct commission to bid them subscribe 
the covenant, which was Christ’s contract and that he came as a 
wooer from the bridegroom. He would not depart until he had 
obtained the names of the refusers, and he would report these direct 
to Christ in immediate prayer. This may not have been hypocrisy 
but it was certainly hallucination, fanatacism and humbug. If 
Cant had lived in our time, he certainly would have been a hypo- 
crite, for he would have made a very successful Revivalist preacher. 
But he lived in days of peril and he took the side of the people. 
He was not a hypocrite but an unfortunate. All sincere divines are 
unfortunate for they are entangled by their sense of divinity and 
by their fear that they may cease to be disciples. If they were less 
concerned with mouthing the name of Christ, they would expound 
the teaching of Jesus better and so prove better Christians. The 
grandeur of Jesus consists in the fact that he was beautifully uncon- 
cerned about the limitations of the prophets who went before him 
and was indifferent as to whether he discipled them or not. He 
actually hoped that his message was the message of Moses and 
Isaiah and Hosea. But he was not literally concerned and if it 
should prove that there was some discrepancy in the message so 
much the worse for the prophets who went before him. Since he 
came later, he felt that the deficiency must be in their genius and 
not in his own understanding. Disciples lay themselves open to 
the charge of hypocrisy because they are second-raters and lack the 
original mind which alone constitutes the great preacher. There is 
nothing wrong with preaching until it degenerates into the weekly 
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custom of a third-class performer. Then it becomes acting and a 
profession, a stilted recitation, whereas preaching really means the 
spontaneous outburst and the natural outpouring of the human 
mind in response to critical circumstance. Andrew Cant was not 
without light, but it shone somewhat dimly. 


Cant acted as chaplain to the rebel army under General 
Leslie. The latter appointed him to preach at Newcastle when the 
rebels captured that city in 1640. Preach he did, to the amazement 
and consternation of the inhabitants. Aberdeen was compelled to 
accept him as a minister soon after, and he made the most of put- 
ting the divines and scholars in their places. Cant preached before 
Charles I., on the same terms as a prison chaplain addresses -convicts. 
The unfortunate king was a prisoner, awaiting surrender to the 
English by his Scottish gaolers, en route to the inevitable execution. 
At least Cant was consistent, for he strongly opposed the return of 
Charles II. 

T have no doubt that the word “cant” is derived from the name 
of this famous Presbyterian rather than from the Latin word that 
has given us “chant.” I have no doubt that Cant suffered from a 
whining style of speech and that this whining style is open to the 
charge of insincerity. It expresses ignorance rather than insincerity, 
but ignorance is bound up with so many abuses that it readily lends 
itself to the maintenance of insincerity. I am convinced that Cant 
was sincere in himself but that his phraseology of fanatical sectar- 
ianism was regarded as hypocrisy by his opponents. It is easy to 
see how the word has come to mean insincerity from its original 
use as a term of reproach and abuse towards the sectarians of which 
Cant was the leader. 


The sectarians were much better types than their disciples of 
to-day would lead one to believe. Partly contemporary with 
Andrew Cant was Robert Brown, the celebrated founder of the 
Independents or Congregationalists. He was born either at Tol- 
thorp, in Rutlandshire, or else at Northampton. ‘It is certain that 
he was reared at Tolthorp and that his family was related to that 
of Lord Burley. He was educated at Corpus Christi College at 
Cambridge, but instead of graduating became a disciple in preach- 
ing of Cartwright, who was a Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
the College, and was endeavouring to remove all vestiges of Cath- 
olicism in the university and to establish Presbyterianism. Brown 
outstripped Cartwright. He would have neither Presbyteriansm 
nor Catholicism but insisted on complete Puritanism and indepen- 
dent Congregationalism. He maintained the following principles :— 


1. The government of the church by any organised assembly or 
external authority was anti-Christian. Christian communion 
meant a federation of churches, each of which decided its own 
view of Christianity, and its own form of government. Every 
congregation of Christian men was a church in its own right. All 
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members were equal and were competent to instruct and govern 
themselves in all questions of divinity and theology. The juris 
diction of bishops and of synods were equally opposed to the 
principles of Christian religion and no congregation of Christians 
had any right to acknowledge a supreme visible source of eccles- 
iastical authority. In each church every member had an equal 
vote in all matters of religion and there was no divinity, or super- 
stition attached to the position of a minister. The congregation 
had a right, according to its expediency or its caprice, to make 
or unmake ministers. The power of the officers of the church 
was defined by the vote of the single congregation. The ministers 
had no power at large and no authority to minister to the needs 
of any but those of their own society. Since all men were equal 
in a Christian assembly, although one man was elected pastor, a 
lay brother could officiate in his place. Since no man had an 
exclusive understanding of Christian truth, it was the right of 
the congregation after sermon, to ask questions and to discuss 
the teachings of the preacher, and to oppose his doctrines if he 
doubted their correctness. 


2. Sacraments had no place in a Christian society and merely de- 
filed the teachings of Jesus with superstitions that were derived 
from heathen sources. 


3. An established liturgy was Popish and heathenish, and the 
ceremony of organisation was merely an imposture that came 
down from pre-Christian times and was opposed entirely to the 
teachings of Christianity. 


Brown established these views in a book he published in 1582 
entitled, “A Treatise of Reformation.” He issued this book from 
Zealand, where he had gone to join a congregation at Middleborough 
formed on Cartwright’s model, but from which he resigned in order 
to form a congregation on the lines defined above. The Dutch 
had a church at this time at Norwich, whose members were inclined 
to the teaching of the Anabaptists. Brown mastered the Dutch 
language and was welcomed by them. He reorganised their church 
on the above lines and also formed English congregations. He 
attacked the Church of England bitterly and was summonsed to 
appear before the Bishop of Norwich and other ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, on charges of heresy and schism. He defended his 
point of view with great spirit and was committed to the custody 
of the Sheriff of Norwich for his vigour. Lord Burley interfered on 
his behalf and pleaded with the bishop. As a result Brown was 
released but was ordered to receive admonition and counsel from 
Whitgift, then Archbishop of Canterbury. The admonition had 
little effect, and in 1585 Brown was cited to appear before the Arch- 
bishop. As Burley, his relative, was Lord Treasurer, and therefore 
an important person in the realm, and as Whitgift was, in any case, 
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» a somewhat tolerant person, he pleaded with Brown to assume an 


apparent conformity to the Church of England. Brown accepted 
the suggestion and retired into the country to live with his father. 
He found the compromising intolerable and returned in no time to 
his enthusiasm for Congregationalism. He was dismissed from his 
family by his father, who declared that he would not own him for 
his son who would not own the Church of England for his mother. 
Brown now wandered up and down the country, enduring great 
hardships, and labouring amid poverty, to establish congregational 
societies. He settled in Northampton and was here served with a 
citation by Linsell, Bishop of Peterborourgh. He ignored the cita- 
tion and was excommunicated for contempt. He felt this excom- 
munication very deeply and asked to be re-admitted to the com- 
munion of the church in 1590, when he was appointed to the rec- 
tory of a church near Thrapstone, in Northamptonshire. Fuller, 
the quaint ecclesiastical historian whom I have quoted at length in 
my work on “Socialism and the Pope,” knew Brown intimately and 
is of opinion that Brown never recanted his errors, but merely 
gave a promise of a general compliance with the Church of England 
service. This extraordinary favour was procured for him from the 
Archbishop through the intervention of his patron and kinsman, 
the Earl of Exeter. 


Although appointed rector, Brown never preached in the 
church. Fuller says that he had a wife with whom he never lived 
and a church in which he never preached. In the course of his 
career he had been imprisoned for his congregationalism in 32 
prisons, in some of which he could not see his hand at noonday. 
He ended his days in Northampton gaol, in 1630, at the age of 
eighty years, where he was sent for refusal to pay rates and for 
striking the constable of the parish who endeavoured to collect 
them. Owing to his age, Brown was sent to gaol on a feather bed 
in a cart. He boasted all the way of the number of prisons he had 
occupied. 


Brown made a list of the “anti-Christian abominations yet re- 
tained in England.” The early Independents made great propa- 
ganda against these abominations, which were as follows : — 


1. The confusion of offices and the subserviency of officers in the 
church. Under this heading Brown denounced and ennumerated 
all the officers and ministers of the church, from the Archbishop 
down to the sexton and organ blower, for maintaining anti- 
Christian distinction of rank and therefore belonging to a 
viperous generation. 


2. The ministration of the Word, Sacraments, and government of 
the church, whereby the efficacy of Sacraments was substituted 
for the virtue of truth and living, and secular distinctions of titles 
were made in the church contrary to the idea of brotherhood, 
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such as those of Primate, Metropolitan, Lords, Grace, Lordship, 
etc., ascribed to the prelates. 


The graduation of orders in the church which was purely secular 
and completely opposed to the teachings of Jesus, as: the inferior 
prelates swearing obedience to the metropolitan sees of Canter- 
bury and York; the inferior ministers, on entering the ministry, 
promising obedience to the prelates and: their ordinances, and 
confirming their promise on oath when inducted to benefices; the 
Deacon’s and Priest’s presentation to a lord bishop by an Arch- 
deacon, and the Deacon’s and Priest’s receiving of orders of the 
Prelates or their suffragens; the consecration of bishops, and the 
ordering of priests and deacons, which is a papish ceremony, and 
abuse of Scripture and a negation of Christianity. 


The making of priests, and the prelates saying to the priests 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins ye forgive they are for- 
given,” etc. This was blasphemy and a contempt of the teachings 
of Jesus. 

The confounding of civil and ecclesiastical offices and author- 
ities in ecclesiastical persons; the blasphemous Collects used in 
public worship; the stilted Prayers and Liturgies; all contrary to 
the teachings of the Gospels, the Epistles, and the requirements 
insisted on by Jesus when pronouncing the Lord’s Prayer. Brown 
taught that what is termed the Lord’s Prayer was not intended 
by Jesus to be used as a set prayer but only as a model whereon 
extempore prayers were to be formed. 


The Cross in Baptism; the hallowed font; the god-fathers and 
god-mothers and their promise that the child doth believe, for- 
sake the devil and all his works, etc.; the doctrine that the 
children are damned which die unbaptised. When one considers 
that the infamous doctrine of the damnation of infants was 
preached by New England divines as well as by British ones well 
into the nineteenth century, it can be realised how clearly radical 
was Brown’s outlook. His repudiation of the cross as a sign of 
Christian membership was no less advanced and courageous. Even 
contemporary divines endeavour to maintain that the cross and 
the ring with which it is associated is an esoteric symbol of 
Christianity, symbolical of the unity of the godhead and of the 
eternal life hereafter. Brown probably knew nothing of our 
Norse forefathers and was untroubled by the legend of Asgard 
being watered by milk with four rivers forming a cross. But he 
did know that the cross had a heathen significance and he boldly 
maintained the fact. As late as 1871, Bishop Colenso roused 
tremendous opposition by speaking of the pre-Christian Cross and 
maintained that it was impossible to avoid the self-evident con- 
clusion that the Maltese cross was merely a phallic emblem, the 
cross and the circle—oval or crescent—being used to represent 
the male and female organs. (@olenso quoted from Dwyer’s 
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“Pompeii” as giving the cross and phallic in combination. 
Describing the house of Sallust, Colenso points out that on one 
of the external walls was the cross worked in bas-relief upon a 
panel of white stucco. Below were the words “Hic habitat 
felicitas.” The bishop adds that this cross had nothing whatever 
to do with Christianity but indicated that the house was a “luna- 
par or a brothel.” Such plain speech on the part of a Christian 
bishop in the nineteenth century was considered exceedingly 
daring. But what of the boldness of Brown in anticipating such 
criticism in his clear cut opposition to the cross as a Christian 
symbol in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries? 


7. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and the idolatry of kneel- 


ing at the altar to receive it. Brown denounced this as a heresy 
of receiving their maker and of worshipping idols supposed to 
represent God as flesh and blood. 


8. The ring in marriage, whereby marriage is made a sacrament, 


and the cohabitation of the sexes an ecclesiastical action. Brown 
declared that matrimony was not a sacrament but a political 
contract and that the confirmation of it ought to come from the 
‘civil magistrate. He condemned the celebration of marriages in 
church as a heresy and a blasphemy and an outrage against 
Christian teaching. 


9. Praying over the dead. Brown said that there should be no 


prayers at funerals and that it should be no part of a minister’s 
duty to pray at the graveside. To do so nourished the disgusting 
heresy of prayer for the dead, which was blasphemous and anti- 
Christian. 


10. The churching or purifying of women. Brown denounced this 
as an abuse of Scripture. 


11. Gang week, and praying then over corn and grass and the for- 
bidding of marriage, during this week, in Advent, in Lent, and 
on all Ember days. Brown applied to the performances the state- 
ment of the Apostle in 1 Tim., iv. 1, 2, 3, which speaks of seduc- 
tion from the faith, lies and hypocrisy, and doctrines of devils. 
There can be no doubt that Brown’s quotation was correct and 
the attitude of the church he attacked entirely wrong. 


12. The saints’, angels’ and Apostles’ days, with fasts, and ab- 
staining from flesh, on their eves, on Fridays, Saturdays, Ember 
Days, and all through Lent; with dispensations from the Pre- 
lates’ courts of Faculties, to eat flesh at these times, and to marry 
during the forbidden periods. Brown denounced all this cere- 
monial power and pomp and hypocrisy as also Licenses from the 
same authority to marry in places exempt. He denounced Dis- 
pensations for boys and even imbeciles to enjoy benefices, for 
non-residents to do so likewise; for persons having two, three, 
four or more benefices. He denounced the entire system of 
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tolerations and patronages, with all the attendant ceremonies of 
inductions, suspensations, absolutions, degradations, deprivations, 
excommunications, and penances. To him and his followers all 
this church ceremonial and teaching represented the most blatant 
infidelity and blasphemy. 


13. Standing at the gospel, doffing the cap to parsons, and making 
a leg in church when the word Jesus was read. 


14. Mourning at funerals, the employment of bead men and of 
hired mourning; the draping of doors and also hearses with 
black; the ring of peals or bells, Brown and the Congregation- 
alists insisted that all this ceremonial of mourning represented 


idolatry and was actually consecrated to the service of praying 
for the dead. 


15. Special vestments for the orders of the clergy, the surplice in 
parish churches, the coat in cathedral churches, etc.; the visita- 
tion of bishops and archdeacons to parish churches representing 
lordly dominion, worldly revenue, and secular retinue in the name 
of Jesus and of divinity; the oaths ex-officio in ecclesiastical 
courts, whereby men were made swear to accuse themselves, the 
church wardens’ oaths; and the ecclesiastical power to imprison 
and banish all who renounced and refused to be parties to these 
abominations of alleged Christian worship and ceremony. 


It is quite possible that Brown made himself very offensive to 
his enemies of the church establishment, but it must be obvious that 
these teachings were not the teachings of a hypocrite. On the con- 
trary they were the views of a man whose style of preaching tended 
to belittle the real greatness of his understanding. And it may 
well be that even Andrew Cant, who was unquestionably possessed 
of less intelligence that Brown, and who survived Brown by 34 years, 
suffered from a similar defect of expressing his radicalism of under- 
standing in the terms of a most unfortunate jargon of a sect. Modern 
Freethinkers, Socialists, Communists, and even Anarchists, have no 
grounds even in this twentieth century for assuming that they are 
so vastly superior to Brown and Cant. The jargon of Marxism 
and of Leninism does not imply that a man is an unquestioned 
Socialist or that he has dedicated his life to the cause of the people 
from a love of integrity and ‘clearness of vision. We employ a 
different jargon, but it is still a jargon that we employ. There are 
more Marxists walking about than there are Marxist thinkers, and 
there are more self-styled Socialists abroad than there are actual 
devotees of Socialism. Hypocrisy or cant arises from discrepancies 
of this kind. When the word cant is used, as a term of abuse of 
certain persons inclined to the fanaticism of an unpopular or of an 
unacceptable cause, it is not always the persons abused who are the 
most -guilty of hypocrisy. The hypocrite might well be the person 
who is sneering at another’s parade of ideas or beliefs. 
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Lord John Russell, who became Earl Russell, and was known 
as “Finality Jack” because he objected to extending the suffrage to. 
the common people was not without sympathy for the tadicals whom 
he opposed. He inclined to a somewhat cold Unitarian faith, and 
possessing some power of analysis, his sympathies and prejudices 
apart, he possessed an intense hatred for renegades even when the 
renegadism meant support for his political reactions. He played 
the role of statesman at a time when patriotism, which now means 
militarism and domestic Toryism, meant anti-militarism and domes- 
tic Republicanism. He was born at a time when Sir Francis 
Burdett, who flourished 1770-1844, was beginning to enter upon 
his career as an extreme radical. Burdett was in prison for his 
vigorous defence of freedom of speech against the boroughmongers. 
He subsequently repented his radicalism and married into the 
famous Coutts banking house. His descendants were thoroughly 
conservative, very important socially, and individually nonentities. 


It is on record that shortly after Burdett had changed his sym- 
pathies, he’ was present at a parliamentary levee, at which Lord 
John Russell was present. Actually, Russell was the host and he 
was more than a match for Burdett. In Russell’s hearing Burdett 
complained of the many offensive things he could not stand in pub- 
lic life. He rounded off his complaint with the statement : : There 
is one thing above all that I cannot bear—the cant of patriotism. 
Russell understood the motives that had moved Sir Francis Burdett 
to lower his radical colours for financial Tory blue and he had a 
contempt for the changeling. He broke into the discussion with 
the remark: “Nonsense, Sir Francis; the cant of patriotism is exag- 
gerated; radicalism is understandable and although it must be 
opposed does not imply all the harm that statesmen attribute to it. 
I know something much worse, much more offensive to all decent 
feeling men, than the cant of patriotism.” “And what is that, 
pray,” asked Sir Francis coldly. ‘The recant of patriotism,” replied 
Russell. 


It is clear from this anecdote, that, as used by Burdett and 
Russell, the word cant meant not so much hypocrisy as the slavish 
use of the jargon of the cause. To-day, it means definitely pretence 
and hypocrisy. But it is a mistake to assume that that pretence 
and hypocrisy is restricted to Christianity or to the established re- 
ligious system. Whether used as meaning the jargon of a cause or 
in the fuller sense of pretence and hypocrisy, cant belongs not only 
to the advocacy of Christianity but also to the advocacy of anti- 
Christianity. There is Christian cant but there is also anti-Christian 
cant. There is a cant of the pulpit but there is also a cant of the 
freethought rostrum. I am not so sure that at this late day the 
cant of freethought is not more offensive than that of Christianity. 


It is a well-known fact that the modern Freethinker is as 
ashamed of the vigorous Atheism of Richard Carlile, as the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury is of the Communism of Jesus, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, and his earliest disciples. Carlile boldly declared, in 
his avowal of proletarian Atheism: “There is no such place as 
heaven, and no such person as God who dwells in heaven. The 
mortal soul of man is the only intelligent lord of matter.” This 
ranks with the clear explicit declarations of Brown, the founder of 
Congregationalism. But it emancipates us from the Theistic fal- 
lacies to which Brown, despite clarity of his understanding on so 
Many points, yet cling. Since the time of Carlile the Atheists have 
grown discreet like the Congregationalists since the time of Brown. 
From Charles Bradlaugh to J. M. Robertson and Chapman Cohen, 
the Atheists, protesting all the while their opposition to respectable 
“Agnosticism,” have defined Atheism, as meaning, without an idea 
of God. They all add, they do not deny the existence of God. 
They merely -assert that they have no knowledge of the idea God. 
Foote and Cohen both denounce the man who says “there is zo 
God” as being as foolish as the man wh asserts “there is a God.” 
Even the late Belfort Bax, in his well-executed essay “On Things 
Divine and Human,” promotes the same specious fallacy of modern 
British Freethought cant. Bax in ‘this, in many respects wonderful 
and useful essay, writes approvingly of the Atheist :— 
“Who rejects entirely the notion of a personal demiurge, not, 
as according to the common and convenient misrepresentation, 
because he thinks he can prove the negative proposition, but because 


he finds the positive absurd and unsatisfactory as a theory of the 
universe.” 


Bax writes in the best Freethough style, when he pens these lines 
-of studied cant: for they are pure and simple cant. Give me 
Richard Carlile, who rejected the idea of God, because he found 
‘the idea absurd, and from an analysis of its absurdity, maintained 
the negative: the non-existence of God in the universe. Give me 
Michael Bakunin, who not only denied the existence of God, but, 
contrary to Voltaire, denied the right of God to existence, and main- 
‘tained the need to force his abdication, and to vote for his assasina- 
tion, supposing it were possible for God to exist. Give me the 
unanswerable Greek philosophical idea, modified from polytheism 
to current psuedo-monotheism: “Above God, Fate.” In a phrase, 
if God did exist without a cause, he would explain nothing, because 
he would control and create according to the law of his being, which 
he had not created, and could not control. Above God, as above 
man, Fate: Inevitability. And when “inevitability” is too severe 
‘to explain the culmination of circumstances and the order of events, 
then fate again in the form of our old friend, Chance! 


In the same volume of essays that contain this subscription to 
twentieth century Freethought Atheist cant, Belfort Bax writes on 
modern forms of cant. He indicts eight forms of cant: (1) relig- 
ious: (2) political “moderation”: (3) philanthropic: (4) “purity”: 
(5) commercial; (6) literary; (7) Asthetic; (8) Socialist. But he 
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‘omits Freethought cant, and in so doing, plunges helplessly into the 
‘abysmal depths of cant himself. For example, Bax writes :— 


“Repudiation of Atheism is a favourite form of speculative 
cant with us. No matter what a man’s belief or absence. of belief 
may be, you may be quite sure in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he will profess to have conscientious scruples as to calling himself 
an Atheist. The reason of this is not far to seek. The question 
of God or no God has very little to do with it. When the popular 
theory of the mounted policeman up above is discarded, all that 
remains is a highly subtle philosophical problem which it would be 
the rankest humbug in any ordinary man to pretend he felt, the 
smallest interest in or even understood. The real point in the ‘not- 
an-Atheist’ cant lies in the fact that the word atheism is supposed 
‘in the popular mind to imply the rejection of the current bourgeois 
morality, the avowed sanctions of which rest on the abnormally- 
‘developed policeman theory. It is bourgeois sentiment which is the 
well-spring of objection to the word Atheism, and not suddenly 
evoked scruples on refined points of metaphysics. If we abstract 
from the latter and take in words in their popular sense, we have 
a right to say that the man cannot be quite sincere who accepts the 
‘doctrine of development as opposed to supernatural interposition 
in human affairs, and who ‘kicks’ at the word ‘atheism’.” 


In a footnote to this, Bax writes :— 


“Our ‘Agnostics’ have, to suit their own convenience, chosen to 
‘give the word Atheism an altogether new and non-natural signifi- 
cation. Until recently is has simply meant, both in its etymology 
‘and usage, a non-believer in God. The highly respectable ‘agnostic’ 
of to-day who accepts this latter position, in order to avoid salling 
nimself an atheist, hag ingeniously twisted the word Atheism into 
meaning exclusively. the attempt to prove dogmatically the non- 
existence of a deity. Armed with this brond-new definition of 
Atheism he is able to pass in middle-class circies as a highly eredit- 
able person who is ‘not an atheist’-—Oh, dear. no!” 


I confess that I see nothing at all “ingenious” nor do I see any 
“twisting,” in using the word Atheism to imply the dogmatic denial 
of God’s existence. A correspondent to the Islington Gazette, for 
May 24, 1906, proposed to initiate a fund for the purpose of 
suppressing my activity as “Leader” of the Clerkenwell Freethought 
Gospel Mission, because I had issued a leaflet in which I posed the 
question: “Have you ever thought that God does not exist; never 
did; and never will exist?” Over twenty-eight years have passed 
since I issued that leaflet and I see no reason to repent putting this 
question to the faithful. Belfort Bax and the Freethinkers who 
object to the God idea being challenged in such explicit terms are 
guilty of cant, a cold, pretentious, intellectual cant, and are not one 
whit more honest than the agnostics whose “safetly first” slogan 
they deplore. I prefer a bold, vigorous nethism; a clear explicit 
anti-theism; the total denial of heaven, the complete negation of 
‘the God illusion. I stand for no quarter to Theistic hallucination. 
‘There is no case for God and the Freethinker or Atheist who 
qualifies his denial is a hypocrite pandering to respectability and 
suburban absurdity. Most Freethinkers are hypocrites, however, 
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nowadays. Atheism was once a philosophy but is now a contempt- 
ible cult. It has no vision, nd purpose, and no depth. In face of 
crisis, it emulates the Church Militant and chatters. Pioneered by 
earnest men and women, it has become the plaything of apes and 
less. It has degenerated to a theology, a metaphysic of abstract 
reason, enjoying itself meandering in the mists and clouds of super- 
stition. It speaks and writes of heaven on earth but reconciles it- 
self to capitalism and pious platitude. The abstract humanity of 
Freethought ignoring class conditions of living, is as intelligible or 
otherwise as the abstract divinity of theology, which ignores also, 
and for the same reason, class distinctions in society. Such Free- 
thought is incomplete Materialism and crippled idealism. It is, 
like Christianity established, a cult of class society. 

The average Freethinker gets a “kick” out of attacking the 
superstition of the Bible and the hired capitalist pastor gets a 
similar “kick” out of upholding the superstition of the Bible. The 
one understands the collection of writings as little as the other. I 
turn to two minor prophets for inspiration to war on both hypocrites 
equally: Amos and Hosea. 

Amos is a wonderful proletarian work. The opening verse of 
the fourth chapter describes the lords and ladies of the ruling class 
“which oppress the poor, which crush the needy” as cattle. It 
describes the women of the ruling class, the titled female animals 
intent on a pure animal existence, as “cows.” There is no qualifi- 
cation or hedging. Amos calls them “cows.? Amos declares that 
the revolt and fury of the people shall reduce these wantons of 
wealth to the lot of common prostitutes and they will seek release 
through death gladly. He denounces them for feeding their pam- 
pered bodies on luxury whilst the poor lacked necessities, and mock- 
ing the poor with the banal cry of idleness: “Bring and let us 
drink.” 

Amos ridicules them for their regular attendance at church and 
warns the poor that God is not to be found in church. The wor- 
ship of the rich is only a foolish fashion, a masquerade. In chapter 
V., he shows he is afraid to use the word “God,” because it has be- 
come a monopely of the rich, and in the fourteenth verse, he defines 
his idea of God for the common people: “Seek good and not evil, 
that ye may live.” And he declares that by God he means just 
social relations. He prophecies the overthrow of the rich because 
of their “treading upon the poor.” 

This excellent work does not commend itself to the pundits of 
the Secularist movement. It is old-fashioned. It thinks in the terms 
of Theism. True: but it also thinks in the terms of revolution, of 
proletarian struggle and redress. Does the “Atheist,” timid in his 
negation of God’s existence, object to the theism or revolution? 
And if his atheism does not negate God, and also permits him to 
uphold class society, is he not straining at a gnat and swallowing 2 
camel? 
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Hosea, another Old Testament prophet, denounces the idea of 
monarchism and the divine right of kings, He thinks militarism, 
kingcraft, and priestcraft are blunders, and maintains the idea of 
& commonwealth. 

Amos and Hosea, like the modern revolutionary Socialists, were 
‘the most despised men of their time, and the rulers hated them 
Mote than they hated foreign enemies. Actually, Amos and Hosea 
are typical of all Bible writers, in that they are rebels. The Bible 
writers are mostly rebels and prophets of unpopular causes-—the one 
unpopular cause variously expressed, the cause of the poor against 
the rich. Freethinkers ask why class historians have so little record 
of Bible writers. The reason is that these writers were herdsmen 
and such like. They wrote to inspire their own class and had: no 
idea of pandering to a ruling class. They were not society jesters or 
entertainers like Bernard Shaw. ‘They possessed none of that de- 
licious raillery and love of playing with words that characterised 
the unfortunate brilliance of Oscar Wilde. Despite their theism, 
which always mystifies the intellectual men, their outbursts were 
genuine expression of rebellion against economic injustice. They 
were indeed prophets and agitators. Their voices, from that of 
Moses in Egypt, denouncing Pharaoh, to that of Jesus in Palestine, 
denouncing Caesar, were the voices of revolt. They are not to 
blame if priestcraft reduced the flaming passion of revolt to the 
mysteries of the altar, and Roman Imperialism translated the 
Thessages of Jesus into the slave teaching of Pagan Christian feud- 
alism and, later, capitalism. Nietzche is quite right to attack “the 
slave morality” of the Christian Church Established. But the slave 
morality of Christianity established as a ruling class religion is very 
different from “the slave morality” of early Christianity propagat- 
ing itself as the religion of the poor. These two Christianities are 
divided from each other by the cleavage of class and the realities 
of the class struggle. There is not one Christianity but two, just 
as there is not one Atheism but two Atheisms: the sneering, cynical 
Atheism of power, and the warm, daring, radical Atheism of revolt. 
Atheism Red and Atheism in the Blues! 

The typical Atheist is like the typical Christian: a professional 
member of a useless cult. Such Atheists object to seeing any use 
in the Bible and avow that whoever does see any good in that book 
or collections of books is a slave to superstition. Of what use is 
it to explain to such creatures, that the very gospel of Freethought, 
and the very sanity of Atheism and experience is proclaimed in the 
pages of the Bible, and most of all by Jesus of Nazareth. Justice 
never has been done to the plain imperatives and the real ethic and 
beauty of the alleged “Sermon on the Mount.” The reason is that 
both Christian and Freethinker insist on treating the Bible as a 
fetish and will not view the work as a human work as all work must 
be. All such work must show signs of growth and it inevitably 
involves cross-currents and contradictions. There is no modern 
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rationalist or atheist saner than Jesus, notwithstanding the poetic: 
theism of his thought expression. Caesar, who really possessed an. 
atheistic mind but fostered superstition for the sake of power, re- 
fused the crown three times merely as a prelude to accepting it. 
Jesus refused to show the people a sign three times when they were 
clamouring for miracles. Of the two which was the better Atheist; 
the aspiring statesman, pretending divinity, or the plain Carpenter 
of Nazareth, denying divinity and claiming no other ability than 
that of the public teacher? 

Jesus refused to show the people a sign three times. There are 
four reports of these three refusals. How many other times he 
may have made the same declaration we do not know. But his: 
attitude ‘is conclusive. It is that of a man of reason and not a. 
miracle-monger; of a poet and prophet, not as showman and con- 
juror. Jesus left clowning to Caesar, and history has endorsed the 
wisdom of his decision, for kings and: priests have been clowning 
right down the ages. Even in our own day the multitude demand 
circuses and are entertained by the showy signs of regal pageants. 
They demand signs and they obtain them; signs and wonders and 
that which goes with signs and wonders in class society, hunger. 


In the reports of Jesus’ refusal to give a sign, the metaphor is 
varied, but the trend of the answer is the same. It is clear that 
Jesus was questioned more than once. He had the happiness to 
return the same refusal with a variation of explanation. The short- 
est narrative is in Mark (viii, 11-13). It is an excellent report :— 

“And the Pharisees came forth, and began to question with him, 
secking of him a sign from heaven, tempting him, and he sighed 
deeply in his spirit, and saith : ‘Why doth this generation seek after 
a sign? Verily, I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.’ And he left them, and entering into the ship again 
departed to the other side.” 


In Matthew XVI., it is reported that the Pharisees and the 
Saducees both demanded that he should give them a sign. On 
this occasion he ventured a little more explanation and a little more 
contemptuous denunciation of his questioners. Jesus replied to the 
demand : 

“when it is evening ye say: it will be fair weather for the sky 
is red, And in the morning: it will be foul weather to-day: for 
the sky is red and lowering. Oh, ve hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the times? A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh nfter a sign; and there 
shall be no sign given unto them, but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” 


The narrative adds: “And he left them, and departed.” What 
a magnificent reply! And what a magnificent report of the disgust 
of the prophet. 

Jn Matthew XII., we have a parallel narrative, in which Jesus 
explains the sign of the prophet Jonas. The report is found in 
verses 38 to 41. It is obvious that verse 40 is an interpolation and 
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re 
that some priestly hand has tampered-with the text. For it destroys 
the sense of the whole passage. But it is quite possible that this 
interpolation is explained by the report of the reply of Jesus to the 
demand for a sign that is to be found in the gospel attributed to. 
St. John. In. the second chapter, verses 18 to 19, Jesus replies to: 
the question: “What sign showest thou unto us?” He says: 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” It is 
obvious that the three days is merely a method of speech and that 
the ‘challenge is: “Kill the prophet and his ideas will yet rise to 
coniute and destroy you.” The use of the phrase “three days” has 
played into the hands of the priestly forger whose zeal for power 
lacks respect not only for the genius of truth but for the genius of 
art and expression. One cannot respect form where one does not 
respect spirit. In the conflict of views between Oscar Wilde, who 
stood for form without ethic, and Tolstoy, who maintained that 
eeu ethic there was no beauty, time will show that Tolstoy was 
right. 

In the sixth chapter of John, verses 28 to 33, Jesus answers 
the question from an entirely different angle. The question itself 
is put differently. He is asked: “What sign showest thou then, 
that we may see and believe thee? What dost thou work? Our 
fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.” Jesus replied: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave ye not that bread from heaven; but my 
father givest you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
God is he which cometh down from heaven and giveth life unto 
the world.” Tt is easy to understand how mystical expression of 
this kind was hardened and misrepresented by miracle-mongering 
priests during the dark ages of power superstition. Yet the state- 
ment itself is simple and direct. Jesus denies the story of the manna 
but uses it as an analogy. He dismisses the story of the miracle 
with a gesture and turns to the true purpose of his own teaching. 
He describes the true bread which comes from heaven and he makes 
it clear that that bread is the prophet or teacher. The business of 
the people is to accept the prophet or to deny him. But whether 
denied or accepted, his existence and his struggle to enlighten the 
people is the only sign given to any gencration in days of crisis and 
confusion, literally in days of darkness. Than this there can be 
no purer rationalism. 

Failure to appreciate the truth of this attitude of Jesus arises 
from our domination by the interested clericalism of the church and 
of class society. Atheistic cant does not destroy but perpetuates 
this criminal error, by making it a matter of intellectual shame to 
penetrate the falsehood and to expound the truth. It endeavours 
to shame us from a clear understanding of Christian teaching under 
the pretence that to seek to understand is to traffic with super- 
stition. All the time, it upholds the fraud of class society and makes 
the economic and social struggle of the people a secondary matter 
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to its metaphysic. Just as the Christian sects cloud the mind of 
man with their parade of a leering divinity so the Freethinking cults 
camouflage the class struggle with their masquerade of a purely 
mythical humanism. Cant, Christian and Freethought, unite in a 
common defence of Capitalist reaction. Cant is but a modern 
Janus. It possesses two faces, Christian and Freethought. But 
though it has two faces it is but one God, the god of desolation 
and oppression, the god of privilege and of imposed hunger, the 
common enemy of the common people. It is not the real god but 
only the son of god, only one of the real god’s many incarnations. 
For the real god is Mammon, the supreme deity of all the altars, of 
all the sects and cults, of all the priestcrafts and illusions, of all 
the idealisms and patriotisms of class society. It is the business of 
the common people to destroy this god and to lay low his altars, 
to destroy all cant, whether Christian or Freethought. 


RELIGION AND REALITY. 
Published in The Freethinker. 


The other night, at a meeting, I was accused of believing in 
“nothing.”” The gentleman who made the charge was very red and 
very indignant, and his manner was somewhat stormy. A! very 
few words of mine had stirred wonderfully his otherwise sluggish 
imagination. The result was a certain amount of turgid abuse, 
centring around the complaint that I “believed absolutely in noth- 
jng—neither man nor God, neither king nor Devil.” 

The charge was exaggerated just a little. Only three-fifths of 
it was true. I do believe in something. I believe in man. The 
remaining counts of the indictment may stand. I acknowledge my 
guilt. But my guilt can be sustained only if the prosecution recog- 
nise the inaccuracy and wildness of their other statements. It is 
precisely because I do believe in something that I am an infidel, 
and not a fidel. It takes a fidel to believe in nothing, which is only 
God’s alias after all. It is because I do believe in man that I reject 
all faith in God, king, and Devil. And now if my good Christian 
friend will exhibit only a thousandth part of that patience attributed 
to Job, I will proceed to demonstrate the truth of my contention. 

“Man,” truly wrote Richard Carlile a century ago from the 
prison cell, “has no immortal soul. The mortal soul of man is the 
only intelligent lord of matter.” Upon this declaration of faith 
we Freethinkers take our stand. And we are told that, to believe 
in this principle of man’s mortality and supremacy, is to believe 
in “nothing.” According to the Christian outlook, then, man is 
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nothing, and the world in which he lives, moves, and has his being 
is nothing. By what process of reasoning does our opponent 
manage to arrive at this conviction? 

It is quite easy to understand. The metaphysician denies the 
reality of all relative existence, and pins his faith only to the ab- 
solute. But the absolute cannot and does not exist. It represents 
the eternally dead, the everlastingly unknowable. The absolute, 
since it never decays, can never ferment, create, or give birth to 
change. It is static, and not dynamic. Belief, therefore, in the 
absolute is tantamount to faith in death, and not in life. It denies 
all living reality, and presupposes a non-living, abstract negation 
of reality to be the ultimate reality. To this eternal principle of 
death, this useless load of faith, the pious folk address their prayers 
and hymns, under the invocation of “God.” In the name of this 
God they have warred against sanitation and thought, against 
science and human liberty, and fettered mankind to the oppressive 
traditions of a mythical past. 

The schoolmen of mediaeval thought were conscious of God’s 
nothingness, and actually worshipped him as being Nothing—rue 
NOTHING. He was No THING. He was the denial of all reality. 
The real was an eternal succession of phenomena, ever becoming 
ever ceasing, a stream of life. There seemed nothing final in all 
this; and so they abstracted from this stream of reality its appar- 
ent vital principle, and posited it as the unchanging and unchange- 
able essence of all being. This they called “God.” 

But how could this God be sensed? Obviously, not at all. 
And what were his attributes? Obviously, he could boast of none. 
Attributes were passing somethings, symbols of that world which 
did not exist ultimately in itself. And so these pious schoolmen 
hailed God as the supreme nothingness, the unchangeable reality. 

Modern religionists may not like to think of God in this way. 
But he represents, none the less certainly, the principle of negation. 
Bakunin often complained, quite properly, that the idealist invented 
God at the expense of man, as he invented spirit at the expense of 
matter. History is reversed; and the spiritual attributes which 
belong to vital matter are made to exist before all matter, and even 
to create the matter of which they are, in the real world, but 
properties. Similarly, God is but a concentrated abstraction of the 
qualities of man, symbolised as eternal facts, whereas, in the real 
world, these qualities are but passing and ever-changing attributes 
of man’s character. This totally unreal, disembodied spirit world, 
presided over by a totally unreal disembodied king or god, is 
acclaimed as the unchanging reality simply because it is the lasting 
negation of reality. Precisely because it never changes, includes 
no contrast, and has no light or shade, it is not reality. It is, for 
these reasons, the eternal unreality. the everlasting nothingness. 

Throughout the centuries, man has lifted his hands to it in 
prayer in vain. For it does not change. It cannot change. It is 
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the unchangeable. Tears cannot move it. Joys cannot move it. 
It has no humour. It boasts no mood. It is deaf, dumb, and blind. 
It is unalterable, immovable, unchangeable. Jt is not. ‘In other 
words, if is God. 

This quest of the incomprehensible, because non-existing, ab- 
solutely colours the entire religious outlook. Want of contrast 
explains want of humour. The religious mind is vacuous because 
its faith is fixed on a vacuum. 

Take its attitude towards sacred Scriptures. One, to be pious, 
must believe in the entire holy Word from cover to cover. There 
are no gems because there is no dross. There are no degrees ‘of 
brilliance. The infidel goes to a “holy book” and discovers 
brilliants, as he might in any other book. The fidel shuts his eyes 
to brilliants, denies that they exist, since he fears that to exercise 
his wit on holy thought might be presumptuous. Hence, to him, 
the Bible is not sacred, not deep, not true, not pathetic. It is 
holy and inhuman and dead and indecipherable. It is a load, a 
mythical imposition. It is the wit of nothingness, incapable of 
creative power, devoid of purpose because inaccessible of change. 

There can be no purpose without change. There can be no 
creation without decay. There can be no reality which is not 
relative. There can exist no God who was not once created and 
will not die, or, be, at least, “translated.” 

These are platitudes begotten of experience. And in the light 
of these platitudes it can be seen that the religious man, the fidel, 
with his myths about heaven and hell, believes in nothing. The infidel 
believes in life, in reality, in man, in beauty, in all the ever changing 
facts of shade and colour, of comparison and contrast. The infidel 
believes in the real world of ever unfolding nature and wealth- 
creating man. He believes in nothing final, nothing stagnant, noth- 
ing perfect. His world is the real world without end—the ever 
progressive reality. Hence the Freethinker is the real radical, the 
eternal progressive, the regenerator, and the revolutionist. 

“Nothing” is reality, not to the wise, but to the unwise. The 
philosopher knows that the negation of all that he knows to be is 
not reality but supra-reality. We discover the unity of nature in 
the realm of reality, of actual experience; not in an unknowable 
land of non-existence. When we predicate an altogether unknown 
and unknowable unity behind all experience we are transcending 
reality and entering the world of supra-reality. But supra-reality, 
the beyond-reality, is but a shadow land of unreality—the realm of 
the stagnant, the absolute, and the altogether impossible. It is the 
land of God, of faith, and moonshine. 

Whoever believes in this spirit-land as real, believes likewise 
in unreality on earth. See him mistake respectability, the unreality, 
for virtue, the reality. See him respect reputation where he should 
pay homage to character. See him worship monarchy, the stolen 
suit of clothes draped on an indifferent prop, for manhood, the in- 
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tegral principle of real majesty. See him mistake ceremony for 
faith, the cant of words and of gesture for the worth of sincerity 
and attitude. See him hail as infidels men and women of too large 
a faith to kneel in fear before unknown ompnipotence when duty 
and nature calls for erectness of mind and bearing in defence of 
truth and the pursuit of liberty. See the self-same fidel mistake, 
a weird incantation of phrases for prayer, and despise the work to 
which nature alone vouchsafes an answer. Measure his works by 
his faith, and judge his faith by his works. And then inquire into 
the reality of his creed, the reality of his God, and the reality of 
his life. It will be found that the programme of the religious life 
which he stands pledged to defend is a practical nothingness, empty 
of all worth and all integrity. It will be discovered that the 
wisdom of the religious life is also an eternal nothingness—empty 
phrases of stagnant, meaningless import. His whole life, instead 
of being devoted to the pursuit of the ideal in the realm of the real, 
represents a mean attempt to attain the real-beyond-reality in the 
realm of the ideal. And so he continues to prate of his God, a 
sham in a world of shams: a nothingness masquerading as the only 
something, supra-reality seeming to be reality, the impossible trying 
to prove itself the probable. 


Life, with its call to truth and reality, its eternal protest against 
all sham, repudiates religion and its God for this very reason, that 
religion is the nothing altogether above and beyond reality. Life 
rejects God and all that appertains to Godliness, because life is 
not Nihilism. And religion is nihilism—mnot the Nihilism of the 
Nihilists, which is but a protest against shams, but the nihilism of 
theology, the conspiracy of hobgoblin and of ghosts against the 
natural well-being of man. 


Life, the eternal infidel, with its living faith in progress and 
the coming commonwealth on earth spurns the fidel with his deadly 
faith in the supernatural, and the paradise that can never be in 
the land of nothing beyond the stars where nothing dwells in isolated 
communion with itself. Life leaves the fidel to decay amidst his 
stagnant fidelity, and marches onward with the infidel to establish 
the republic on earth which the Devil pioneered in Eden. 


LUTHER AND LOMBROSO. 
Published in The Clear Light, 1927. 


Lombroso is a standing example of the stupidity of science. 
Actually he is no more a scientist than a Pinkerton spy is a detec- 
tive. And he made a miserable mess of his scientific pretensions 
when he analysed the characters of the Chicago “Anarchists” from 
photos that were inaccuurate, and relied on police records that were 
false. The man of science waiting in the crime-corridor of class 
society to victimise the victims is an edifying spectacle. But he 
has his counterpart among the theologians. Only it should not 
be so. Theology never can serve mankind. Science is intended to. 
It is organised knowledge. 

Under class society ignorance must predominate. How then 
can there be organised knowledge? The thief-taker has to be ig- 
norant of sociology, ignorant of the real problem of theft, and must 
trim his theories and his moral codes to suit the whim of the ex- 
ploiter. Hence there is no commonwealth and no common science. 
Hence there is no universal wisdom, only class prejudice and inter- 
est. And what should be the study of science is narrowed to the 
study of oppression. Lombroso, the scientist, narrows the field of 
research induced falsely and to please his masters then deduces 
arrogantiy from his false inductions, and so becomes a criminolo- 
gist. He is mistaken for a learned writer because he parades a 
comforting superstition for drawing-room discussion. He makes 
the discussion of ‘‘crime” interesting, and soothes the bourgeois 
conscience with phrases as empty as the bourgeois mind. He is 
immensely interesting —as a criminal study, as a vigorous mind 
devoid of virtue, a thinker without rectitude. I like this crippled 
tool of class society, this philosopher of the police office, immensely. 
He is the nearest approach class society can make to truth, its 
best negation of superstition. He rules out sin and substitutes 
pathology. Another step and he would have spoken truth. He 
would have substituted economics for pathology, and circumstance 
for heredity. But the explanation would have been too simple and 
the explaining too great. He would have been regarded as an 
agitator instead of being classed as a thinker. Actually, he is but 
a coward and pedant. But when crowns make kings, and ermine 
makes judges, why should not pedantry and a statute book make 
a thinker? 

Lombroso would merit no great criticism but for his imitators. 
It is not the man but his type that deserves criticism. The arrog- 
ance of the police-priesthood, the mystery circle of Scotland Yard, 
must be assailed by fact, and the stupid meanness of its game of 
bluff revealed. These spies of power are not thinkers and are not 
the servants of thought. They are the parasites of reaction, the 
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panderers of oppression, the hireling-functionaries of loathsome, 
idling society, the real underworld of a topsy-turvy social system. 
We criticise Lombreso because he is their highest intellectual ex- 
pression. We destroy the master to rout the camp-followers. 


To some minds, Lombroso’s book on Genius might prove dis- 
astrous, since its purpose is to destroy all enthusiasm. He is not 
at all scientific for he defines no starting point. In discussing the 
aberrations of the men and women whose pathology he depicts, he 
always assumes that the people about them are without pathology, 
whereas all life is pathological. ‘This is a real police view and one 
that is the basis of many unjust judgments and legal crimes 
against imaginary criminals. This simple fact (never visioned by 
Lombroso, who is as innocent in the matter as a recently promoted 
detective of the Special Branch), without affecting the immense 
value of much of his data, knocks the bottom out of his peculiarly 
suspicious attitude. 

He also fails to consider the age in which a man lived and his 
immediate environment. Thus he classifies Luther as insane be- 
cause he had delusions about saints and devils. He does not note 
that all Luther’s opponents and contemporaries suffer from this 
hallucination, without betraying the least genius for sincerity or 
reform. ‘On his one point of departure; which makes Luther great 
and causes Lombroso to mention him as insane (just slightly, you 
know), Luther was essentially sane. This fact destroys Lombroso’s 
entire argument. ‘ 

Luther was stupidly and vilely insane in so far as he believed 
in witchcraft and devils. But he shared this delusion with the poor, 
tortured old women who were burnt, with the monks and priests 
who burned them, with ignorant and cowardly mobs who tolerated 
such burnings, with the public executioners, and every member of 
the holy army of Christendom’s joyous night of loathsome 
medieval darkness. 

Are we to say he was insane, as distinct from the vermin in 
black cloth and pious robes that surrounded him and menaced him 
with their hideous excommunications? Are we to discuss his path- 
ology because he burned a Pope’s Bull, denounced monastic vows, 
and gloriously ranged himself, in an hour of crisis, on the side of 
the martyred John Huss? Are we to discover lunacy in the fact 
that he proclaimed the right of private judgment and denied the 
pretensions of priestcraft? 

I judge Luther in relation to his Age. He is not my ideal. 
To my mind, intellectually, he is often inferior to his great con- 
temporary, Erasmus. But how much nobler, how more truly 
heroic in those early days of struggle, before he comfortably iden- 
tified himself with civil rulers and denounced too strenuously the 
Anabaptists! This heroism, this enthusiasm, that has awakened 
the interest of all mankind, that compels Lombroso’s analysis and 
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classification, represents not Luther’s insanity but his sanity, his 
negation of the insanity of his time. 

Whatever one’s attitude towards Life, whatever one’s moral 
code or sexual ethic, Lombroso shows that, if a genius, one must 
be epileptic. He proves it where a man loves his family by that 
trait, and also where he does not. But the whole of mankind must 
fall into one or the other of these categories. Therefore the argu- 
ment is absurd since it does not connect the fact of affection or 
non-affection in the genius with the alleged fact of his epilepsy in 
such a way as to establish the disease by a knowledge of its symp- 
toms. And it agrees that the symptoms, by their very nature, are 
common to ail mankind, and not peculiar to heroes, enthusiasts’ or 
pioneers. It should be added that it is much easier to rave about 
alleged affection than to define its nature. Many a man or woman 
who betrays want of affection to a particular partner or under cer- 
tain circumstances may prove warmly devoted to another partner 
or under other circumstances. The property relationship also 
establishes claims and imposes obligations that a sensitive nature, 
such as genius sometimes implies, may be irritated into resisting, 
without disliking, the person who makes the claim, or desiring to 
evade any real or virtuous obligation. Property-Society revels in 
insane pretensions of affection. Any test, such as Lombroso’s classi- 


fication suggests, must assume that this, the accepted economic. 


arrangement, is identical with the true normal feeling. Which is 
absurd. 

Lombroso’s work, properly considered, is a healthy corrective 
of over-enthusiasm, partisan-zeal and worship. It is a stimulant 
and also a useful corrective to such minds as possess the power not 
to be overawed and are yet sensitive to all that matters in criticism 
of their worth and activity. Such will accept and reject, note and 
dismiss, and feel the stronger for so doing. But it is liable to work 
sad havoc to others. That is because Lombroso mistakes his con- 
tribution to science for science, his data and deductions without 
data for inductive reasoning of an exhaustive and reliable charac- 
ter. That he is wrong is, of course, due to his pathology. 

His work is excellent and most dangerous, bright with much 
disease, and more useful as a commentary on the part played by 
intellect in bourgeois society, than as a guide to mental and moral 
individual health. It expresses the degeneracy of our times—an 
epoch of mere chronicling, in which creative power retires; and 
mere writers about writers, mere commentators on books, mere 
critics of dead bards, assume foremost place as men of thought and 
letters. To such misery has our wisdom descended. The close of 
each great epoch, and the birth of each succeeding new era is 
marked by just such literary and thought phenomena. It means 
that the masters of the epoch are dead, that the gods have entered 
into the valley of the shadow of death. As they pass into the 
shades, the chariot of the sun disperses the clouds of night from 
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the horizon; we see layers of gold, silver and blue spreading out 
from east and west, and the rays dance joyously in the white foam 
of the clouds of day. 


And so another epoch passes and more gods go down to death. 
But the freedom of man grows with the death of the gods. His 
emancipation becomes universal and the night departs for ever. His 
future history will be a record of his work and play, by Day. 


Will a record be necessary? Perhaps he will have learnt that 
all past records were lists of ailments, that ambition is the worst 
ailment of all. Perhaps he will live, just live, muse, remember and 
not record! ‘Once Man was prehistoric. Perhaps he will become 
post-historic.  Criminologist Lombroso may be the last word in 


ey And our children will cite him as the bogeyman of the 
past. 


THE “TEN” PERSECUTIONS. 


The contest between Christianity and Rome was a contest 
between the genius of liberty and the spirit of despotism. Christ- 
ianity challenged Monarchism and the principle of Caesarism or 
the divine power or supremacy of the State. Christianity asserted 
freedom of conscience, the individual right of reason and question- 
ing; Rome or Paganism, for the two are the same, asserted the 
subjection of the individual, his total absorption in the existing 
State system, his complete enslavement by prevailing political 
society. This struggle went on continuously for two hundred and 
fifty years and concluded in a most unsatisfactory arrangement, 
whereby Christianity was completely Paganised, and Rome was 
nominally Christianised. Actually, the scene of the conflict was 
widened, and the struggle waged under a new dispensation of 
phrases, signifying the old issue. That struggle must go on until 
all Empire is abolished, until the Caesarism of class society and 
property interest is liquidated in the brotherhood of man, the 
commonweal of righteousness. 


For pseudo-historical reasons of its own, the Church Militant 
Established has denied the real nature of the conflict between 
Romanism and Christianity. Instead of recognising that the 
struggle of the Pagan Empire against Christianity was inevitable, the 
Church has referred to “the ten persecutions” as though the Romans, 
as men and women, individually, rejoiced, personally, in the per- 
secution of the Christians. There were no ten persecutions and 
the Christians were never persecuted by the Romans. But 
Christians were persecuted, or menaced with persecution, from the 
time of Nero to that of Diocletian. 
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Christianity was outlawed in the Roman Empire, not because 
it was a religion, but because it challenged the constitution of the 
Empire, an alien movement, foreign to the interests of the Empire. 
Every person who professed it, therefore, became by the very fact 
of his profession an outlaw—an enemy to the Emperor and body 
politic of Rome, and so. guilty of high treagon. 


At first, the Christians were deemed merely a Jewish sect; and 
as such, the Roman State refused to persecute them or to judge them. 
Evidences of this refusal are to be found in the records of the 
secular historian, and also in Acts, xviii., xxiii, xxv., and xxvi. 
Christianity broke the bonds of Judaism and challenged Romanism 
with an international and domestic political and social ethic that 
could not be ignored. Even then, the first persecution of the 
Christians was confined to Rome, ceased with one effort, and was 
prompted purely by a passing need or fear on the part of Nero. 
It was not directed against Christianity or the Christians, as such, 
but arose from the fact that their reputation as outlaws or enemies 
of the State served Nero’s purpose to find scapegoats for his own 
crimes. ; 

When a fire broke out in the city of Rome, in A.D. 64, the 
tenth year of Nero’s reign, it was rumoured that Nero’s purpose 
was to destroy the city and rebuild it to the honour of his own 
name. This rumour threatened Nero’s life and throne. To meet 
the crisis, he diverted the hatred directed against him to the small 
body of Christians who dwelt in the city. These he accused and 
condemned. Tacitus records the fact in his Annals (Book XV., 
Chapter xliv.), and Gibbon translated the story in his Decline and 
Fall, Chapter xvi. This cruel subterfuge and persecution cannot be 
deemed a persecution of Christianity although it was a sacrifice of 
the local Christians. 

From this time, A.D. 64, to that of Decius, A.D. 249-251, 
there was no imperial persecution of Christianity in the city of 
Rome. Dean Milman, in his History of Christianity, Book IV., 
Chapter 17, in a note bears definite testimony to the security en- 
joyed by Christians during this period. 

Domitian has been listed as one of the Imperial persecutors 
of Christianity. Eusebius declares that this persecution raged in 
the year A.D. 95. 

Domitian was little inferior, in personal crime, to Nero. He 
was a downright coward, jealous of his imperial power, and an em- 
ployer of spies and informers. He hired every man in the Empire 
who was willing to sell himself to such service. He seduced into 
this occupation men of the highest rank and reputation and re- 
duced the Senate into a mob of hireling spies. Naturally, the fears 
of Domitian increased with his seventies. The tyrannies of 
Domitian included Christians but covered all citizens. It was not 
a State persecution of Christianity. 
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“Often,” says Epictetus, “was the citizen sitting in the theatre, 
entrapped by a disguised legionary beside him, who pretended to- 
murmur against the empercr, till he has led his unsuspecting neigh- 
bour to confide to him his own complaints, and then skulked away 
to denounce him.” ; 


_Of the Christians who suffered was the Apostle John, who was 
banished to the Island of Patmos. There were two others whose 
names we know-— Flavius Clemens and his wife, Domitilla. 
Clemens was the cousin and Domitilla the niece of the Emperor. 
Clemens had been a consul and his term of office had just expired’ 
when he was arrested, condemned, and executed. Domitilla was 
banished to a desolate isle on the Western Coast of Italy. The- 
charge against them was “Atheism and. Jewish manners,” which 
Gibbon takes to mean Christianity, as “obscurely and imperfectly 
viewed by the magistrates and by the writers of that period’” 
(Decline and Fall, chapter XVI., par.. 18). 


Considering the relation of Clemens and Domitilla to the: 
Emperor it is doubtful whether they were prescribed for their 
Christianity or for more immediate ambitious political reasons. 
And, of course, their condemnation would involve their friends. 
Merivale sum’ up the matter well in his Romans Under the 
Empire, chapter LVII. 


In September, A.D. 96, Domitian was succeeded by Nerva, 
who reversed the decrees of Domitian, recalled the banished, and’ 
prosecuted instead of encouraging informers.  - 


Nerva was succeeded in A.D. 98 by Trajan, under whom Pliny 
the Younger, was Governor of the Province of Bithynia. 


_ Pliny found Christianity prevalent in Bithynia and the wor- 
ship of the Gods almost deserted. He regarded this as an irregu- 
larity he must correct and applied to Trajan for advice. He aimed’ 
at. being absolutely just to all who were accused of being Christians, 
as individuals. Only if they persisted in asserting their Christian- 
ity, after being examined three times, did he order their execution, 
because he considered that such positiveness and inflexible obstin- 
acy deserved punishment. He inclined to consider it a bad and’ 
extravagant superstition. Roman Christians he sent to Rome. 


Pliny restored the worship of the Gods and of Caesat’s image: 
and the sale of sacrifices. 


Trajan approved of Pliny’s conduct: but urged that Christians 
were not to be sought for. They were to be punished only if 
accused and they were not to be tried on anonymous libels or 
accusations. 

_ _ The letters that passed between Pliny and Trajan are found’ 
in English in Dissertation III., at the close of Whiston’s Josephus. 


Trajan died in A.D. 117, and was succeeded by Hadrian. The 
Pagan Priests were always raising the cry of “the Church in 
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Danger” and demanding the persecutions of the Christians. Riots 
were sometimes: fomented. In A.D. 124, Hadrian made a tour of 
the Eastern provinces. The pro-Consul of Asia Minor complained 
to him of these riotous proceedings. Hadrian issued a rescript 
commanding that the Christians should not be harassed, nor should 
informers be allowed to ply their trade in ridiculous prosecutions. 
If those who desired to prosecute the Christians could clearly prove 
their charges before the tribunal, “let them pursue this course only, 
but not by mere petitions and mere outcries against the Christians.” 
“Tf anyone bring an accusation and’ can show that they have done 
anything contrary to the laws,” the magistrate was to judge’ of the 
matter “according to the heinousness of the crime.” But if any- 
one should undertake a prosecution of the Christians “with a view 
to slander” the matter was to be investigated ‘according to its 
criminality” and the accusers were to be punished. 


This rescript is found in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 
book IV., chapter IX. 


Hadrian died A.D. 138. 


Antonius Pius, who succeeded Hadrian, renewed and extended 
the protective edicts of Hadrian. 


He was succeeded by the Stoic philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. 
Although honoured as a philosopher, Marcus Aurelius practised 
the wiles of the statesman, showing that no statesman merits respect 
for wisdom and integrity. He ascribed a terrible pestilence that 
swept over the Roman Empire, from Ethiopia to Gaul, to the 
growth of Christianity and interpreted it as a warning to restore 


the ancient religion. in its minutest particulars. He summoned. 


priests from all quarters to Rome and specially celebrated the 
ancient religious solemnities. He issued an edict in which he com- 
manded that search should be made for the Christians; and when 
brought to trial, they were to be forced by torture to deny the 
faith and do homage to the Roman Gods. 


When you read the wonderful meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
remember his record as a ruler and a purveyor of class-imposed 
superstitions, and pause ere you pay too great tribute to his 
memory. The greatness of his understanding made his Imperial 
record the more vile. 


Marcus Aurelius died March 17, A.D. 180. He was succeeded 
by his son, Commodus. He was vile, licentious, brutal, bestial. 
But his favourite concubine, Marcia, who poisoned him in the end, 
was favourable to the Christians. There were few people in the 
Empire whom Commodus did not persecute. Yet he never perse- 
cuted the Christians. 


It is obvious that “the ten persecutions” are a myth. There 
was persecution but Christian propaganda invited such persecution, 
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ven as Socialist propaganda invites persecution under Capitalism. 
The Christians challenged an Empire. They challenged militarism 
and slavery. They proclaimed a new allegiance and visioned a 
new world. Like all established institutions, Rome ignored, then 
‘trembled; it persecuted from fear. Considering this fear, the 
persecution was comparatively mild. 


TMMORTALITY AND STRUGGLE: 


My admiration for Theodore Parker is qualified by my sur- 
prise at a man of such powerful intelligence clinging to the super- 
‘stition of personal immortality. In his journal, under date 
February, 1848, appears the following item :— 

“february, 1848.—-On Thursday I attended a funeral of a child, 
five or six years old; but the parents do not believe in the contin- 
uous and conscious life of the soul. It was terribly sad. The 
friends that I talked with were superficial and conceited. I have 
‘Seldom attended a sadder funeral. They wanted no form of prayer, 
‘but for decency’s sake, wanted a minister and an address. I suppose 
they sent for me as the minimum of a minister. I tried to give 
them the mavimum of humanity while their hearts were pliant, 
‘and they excited by grief. The man seemed a worthy man, humane, 
‘but with an unlucky method of philosophy. I see not how any 
‘one can Jive without a continual sense of immortality. I am sure 
I should be wretched without a certainty of that.” 


If a man is to lead a wretched life unless:he can possess a 
‘certainty of that of which it is obvious he can have no certainty, 
‘then mankind is doomed. Indeed the certainty is all in the opposite 
‘direction. Man is sure, not of his immortality, but of his absolute 
mortality: and knowing his life to be mortal, given freedom and 
‘the wherewithal of existence and of self-expression, he can be com- 
pletely happy. 


Nevertheless, this fallacy of the need for immortality, was 
urged against me in 1915 by the then prominent Unitarian Pacifist 
minister, the Rev. William J. Pigott. I published his letter and 
my reply to the same in the columns of The Spur, under the cap- 
tion, “Christian Criticism,” for July, 1915. In the original text 
I published his letter in full, whereas here I reproduce only the 
essential passages. With this exception, the article is reproduced 
‘as it appeared at the time. 
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The Rev. William J. Pigott, minister of the Blackfriars. 
Mission and Stamford Street Chapel, London, S.E., writes to us 
as follows :— 


“To me, God and.immortality are sustaining facts and factors. 
in my testimony against the criminal and bloodstained madness: 
of present-day capitalism and militarism, Whereas to you—and 
those who agree with you—remains only the stark and manly love 
of human fellowship, and the steadfast loyalty to the truth you see, 
without hope of any reward or widespread social sympathy in this. 
life or the next. Hence I gladly honour the splendid strength of 
conviction and courageous testimony which you and your friends:* 
now raise against the billowy floods of blood and slush and les 
and cruelty everywhere surrounding us at the present time.” 


We thank Mr. Pigott for his outspoken letter. It will be 
noticed that he raises the point that belief in immortality recon- 
ciles one to standing alone for truth in this life. He puts the issue 
in a very friendly way by suggesting that it is more than wisdom 
for the Atheist and materialist to prove steadfast to the cause of 
liberty. However stated, the character of the proposition remains 
the same. It is because the world of men stands in need of clear: 
thought that we combat this fallacy. The question involves a con- 
flict as to the purpose of existence. 


According to the person who believes in immortality, life is 
so real that it must be continued after death, on some other plane 
of existence, for ever. This view suggests the existence of virtue 
in the mere fact of being. We see neither virtue nor vice, neither 
sanity nor insanity in just existing. But Mr. Pigott and others 
discover in man-—as distinct from other animals who “live” no less 
certainly than man—a soul, which is the character of the man, and 
must continue as a personal entity for eternity. Why? This “soul” 
is moulded on earth, and responds to an earthly environment. It 
is as real in the money-grabber and landshark as in the philanthro- 
pist and saint; as real but very different in qualities. If the latter. 
are to enjoy immortality why not the former. No good “soul’” 
could dwell in heaven and know that another “soul” had gone the 
other way. Would it make it happier to know that another “soul” 
had died on the threshold, because of its earth-life? If not, then 
all men must enjoy immortality; and since they evolved their char- 
acters on earth, there will be the same eternal respectability above 
as below. The rebel-spirit will stili be isolated and sent to Coventry 
in lieu of jail by the Cabinet-Minister soul. How would immortality 
—mere continued existence—reward it for its earthly testimony to 
truth? The satisfaction must come from within not from without, 
and it is not increased by the lapse of time. If we act uprightly 
to-day, we are pleased to-day. The pleasure imparts a warmth to 
our existence at once. But we need to keep on acting uprightly if 
we would continue in this fine feeling. The moment we act meanly,. 
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we are at war with ourselves, and no recalling of past straight- 
forwardness will atone for the immediate displeasure experienced. 
This passes as soon as we act squarely again. Long afterwards, we 
recall the good and evil we have done, and so find ourselves alter- 
nately in heaven and hell. 


“Heay’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire 
Gast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.” 


Pitegerald’s Omer. 


The soul of man is its own reward and punishment. Wherever 
there exists a man who does evil, yet whose own consciousness does 
not convict him of that evil in this life, he could not be punished 
even though he lived for ever. And if there exists another man, 
who does good, yet is not contented in himself for all the suffering 
he may experience or seem to experience, he cannot be rewarded 
any more in an immortal than in a mortal existence. This religious 
theory of rewards and punishments and an immortal life is based 
upon a crippled view of the natural integrity of man, and the har- 
mony of nature. It makes God the divine upholder of a world of 
fundamental discord. And advances in his name a doctrine no 
one believes in. For the people who go to Church and rest 
assured of immortal existence expect to occupy the chief places 
in heaven on the same terms as they enjoy the best pews in the 
Church—according to the quality of the clothes they never made 
and the banking accounts they never earned. They expect their 
earthly balances to affect, in some mysterious way, their heavenly 
credit. So innocent is their faith, only a demon would venture to 
disturb it. No truthseeker would be pleased to see it agitated. 


It is folly to say that two added to two make five, when we 
know that the result is four, and our mind is distressed at the other 
answer. Surely there is no heroism required to give the correct 
answer, which makes our utterance harmonise with our feelings, 
and causes us to rejoice in the completeness of our manhood. 
Herein, we discover the sense of health. Why need God and im- 
mortality, the one to award the other, for no other reason, than 
that nature has given us a great capacity for life? Did not illness 
have its compensations, we would rather the reward went to the 
miserable slaves, who live not after their own understanding but 
other men’s opinions, who worship fashion, cringe before despot- 
ism, and flatter magnificent vice. These are creatures who aban- 
don their lives that they may live, and should be spared immortality 
on the ground of mercy. Otherwise, they would dwell in paradise 
in a state of fear, lest they should offend God by a comment and 
his angels by a thought. 
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Is it not obvious that this idea of having some Almighty wis- 


dom to respect and look up to, is one of weakness and not of 


strength? It is opposed to the full freedom of man inasmuch as, 


the more man lives from himself, and discovers in the workings of 
his own mind, the need for truth, the less important becomes the’ 


part played by God. There can be only one end to this develop- 
ment: the annihilation of God and Immortality by man attained. 
to a knowledge of truth and freedom. 


By some, this sort of logic is said to proceed from youth; and 
we are warned, gravely, that when we are old, we shall repent of 


such reasoning. To which one may make reply, that, if, in his age,. 


the materialist, can discover reasons for abandoning his Atheism, 
surely the prophet of his conversion can offer him as good reasons 
for immediate recantation. In this event, the nice balancing of 
youthful sagacity against aged wisdom can be dispensed with. 
There is no need to evolve a melodrama out of the may-be, and’ 
draw a fancy-picture of the prodigal’s return, when we can con- 
sider the argument at once. If there is no argument to be advanced, 
jt is foolish to imagine a sane mind being converted by the want 
of it. 


NEW GREAT MEETING HOUSE 
Hollyhead Road, Coventry. 


Sunday Services: Morning, 11.0; Evening, 6.30. Children’s Hour, 2.15. 


Minister—Rev, RICHARD LEE, M.A. 


A Gentre of Culture and of Anti-Militarist and Anti-War Christianity. 


me 


a - 


Formerly Minister, Ross Street Unitarian Church, Glasgow, 
and distinguished for his opposition to the Great War of 1914-1918, 
Richard Lee maintained, as Minister of the New Great Meeting 
House, Coventry, his militant opposition to all war during the 
1939-1940 crisis. 


The Coventry Great Meeting House was demolished in 1935. 
The New Great Meeting House enjoyed the formal ceremony of 
stone laying on September 5, 1936. 


The Great Meeting House was founded in 1662 by the Rev. 
Obadiah Grew, D.D., and the Rev. John Bryan, D.D.. These min- 
isters left the ancient churches of St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity, 
because they refused to obey the Act of Uniformity. This Act in- 
vaded their rights of conscience. } 


Although the future was uncertain to them, in the midst of 
that uncertainty, they established a congregation which assembled 
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as it could and where it could, but kept together in united com- 
munion, For nearly forty years, this Church had no fixed home. 
Then, in 1700, it established the Great Meeting House. The wor- 
shippers were liberal Presbyterians. Their creed was Calvinistic, 
but their minds were not closed to progressive understanding. 


The Church slowly became Unitarian. Halfway through the 
eighteenth century it repudiated Calvinism and the doctrine of the 
Atonement. It insisted on the moral authority of Jesus but re- 
pudiated his divinity. It held that the spirit of his ethical teaching 
was opposed to Trinitarian theology. It repudiated dogma and 
insisted on the freedom of every church member to receive new 
knowledge from every quarter. 


In 1844, when an attempt was made to deprive Unitarians of 
their churches, Lord Macaulay made his notable speech on behalf 
of the Unitarian claim for freedom of thought. He instanced the 
Coventry Great Meeting House to prove his point. 


To-day, the Coventry New Great Meeting House, in a world 
of war and suffering, is a centre of protest against superstition and 
destruction, and upholds Anti-Militarist and Anti-War Christianity. 


Humanism.—In November, 1934, the author of this pamphlet 
proposed to establish a First Humanist Society of Glasgow, in 
association with The First Humanist Society of New York; the 
Hollywood Humanist Society; the Humanist Societies of Souix City, 
Berkeley, Chicago, ete., and Left Wing Unitarian Asociations, like 
the First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, and the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles.. 


Humanism is faith in man and in the supreme value and self- 
improvability of human personality, individually and socially. 
Although no one can be a humanist without feeling the call to 
Socialism, Socialist study and Humanist are not identical. All 
persons interested in Humanism, and anxious to organise Humanist 
centres through Britain were asked to communicate with the author. 


That invitation still stands. Especially would the author like 
to hear from humanists and humanist societies in the United States. 


- 


Author's Appeal 
TO EDITORS, READERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


_!The author has collected nine pamphlets, Word Library, 1st 
Series, into one Volume, and issued them in collected form under 
the title Essays in Revolt. This second series will be collected 
into another volume.] 


This collection of essays will be sent to a number of papers in 
all parts of the world for review. It will be sent specially to the 
press in Britain, America, the American Colonies, and the British 
Dominions. Editors are asked, as a favour, to send copies of their 
papers containing review notices to the author. 


‘The volume will be sent, also, to the chief public libraries in 
Britain and the United States. It will be sent post free to any 
public library in the world on the receipt of an application from 
the librarian. Readers are reminded that the first editions of each 
of the pamphlets, revised and collected in this volume, can be con- 
sulted in the British Museum. Some of them are to be found in 
the Public Library at New York. 


Readers are asked to purchase several copies of the work and 
to circulate the copies among their friends. Order small quantities 
at reduced rates. The struggle for bread and freedom, for culture 
and liberty as well as security, must be revived and rewaged. If 
the reader belongs to some organisation that conducts meetings, he 
should arrange for the author to visit his town, and to be afforded 
a free platform from which to define his position. The author may 
be wrong on a thousand points, but the revival of thought and dis- 
cussion must be right. The Glasgow Clarion Society did this in 
1912. Why not your organisation to-day? 


The widespread circulation of this work, apart from its cost of 
printing, will be an expensive business. It will be followed by other 
books that will be circulated in the same way. If the reader has 
enjoyed reading Essays in Revolt, and if he can assist in the cost 
of popularising the book, he or she should do so. The author wel- 
comes donations in-the struggle and the money so received will be 
used in the public interest and to further the cause of thought and 
freedom to which he has dedicated his energies. A thousand people, 
helping from a thousand quarters, are an organisation of strength 
and energy for progress, the force of which cannot be estimated. 
Help now. 


Also, if you are critical, send along your criticisms. If you see 
a notice of this book, friendly or unfriendly, send it along. 
Whatever your communication, address it to the author at his 


private address: GUY ALDRED, 5 Batiox Street, Giascow, 
C.3., SCOTLAND. 
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STRICKLAND CLASSICS 


1. THE WAY TO PEACE - - - Tolstoy | 
2. THE MARCH OF HOMICIDE - Strickland 
3. THE POLITICAL OBJECTOR - - Lee 


| 4. GLORY - Anatole France and 
| Douglas Jerrold 


5. IMPERIALISM IN THE ORIENT Strickland 
*6, THOMAS PAINE - - _ Richard Carlile’ 


2d. Each 


*Double Number 3d. 


Post Free 3d. 
Post Free 4d. 


“‘THE WORD” Library ~ 2nd Series 


BAKUNIN. 

WHY JESUS WEPT. 

RICHARD CARLILE—Part I. 

RICHARD CARLILE—Part II. 
SOCIALISM and PARLIAMENT—Part I 
SOCIALISM and PARLIAMENT—Part IL. 
FOR COMMUNISM. 


oe ene gue i 


AT GRIPS WITH WAR. First Edition, 1929. Second Edition, 1932 
This work will be re-issued at an early date. 
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“*THE WORD” Library ~ /st Series 
Pamphlets by 


GUY A. ALDRED 


J. SOCIALISM AND THE POPE. 
2. ‘THE REBEL—OR HIS DISCIPLES? 
3. JOHN MACLEAN: MARTYR OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE. 
4. TO THE EDITOR: 30 Years’ Correspondence on Subjects of 
Varying Interest. 
5). HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 
6, STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 
7. PIONEERS OF ANTI-PARLIAMENTARISM. 
8 DOGMAS DISCARDED—Part I. 
(Stages of Thought: 1886-1908.) 
9. DOGMAS DISCARDED—Part II. 
(Stages of Thought: 1902-1908.) 


BOUND VOLUME 


CIN CLOTH) 
Containing all the above Pamphlets 


T'S Post Free 8/3 


Other Pamphlets are being prepared and other Reprints issued, ‘Chis 
will bring the Author’s writings up to date and restore to circulation 
essays too long out of print. 


YOU SHOULD READ... 


“THE WORD” 


A monthly journal devoted to Anti-Militarism 
and the cause of the Conscientious Objector. 


To rouse the people, to combat fascism, and to 


speed commonweal. 


Obtainable from: 
The Strickland Press and the Bakunin Press, 
On sale at all U.S.M. meetings. 


Single copies, 2d.; postage, 1d. Annual Sub.. 3s. Od. 


All comrades interested in THE WORD and the pamphiets. now being 

published, are invited to join the United Socialist Movement. Group 

Ineetings are held every Monday, at 8 p.m.. at Bakunin Hall, 29 Castle 
Street, Glasgow, C.4. 
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